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MONTGOMERY,   ALABAMA 

THE    BROWN    PRINTING    COMPANY.    PRINTER^   AND  BINDER^ 
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BodLfd  of  Trustees. 


His  ExceUe7icij,  WILLIAM  J.  SAMFORD,  President Ex-Officio 

JOHN  W.   ABERCROMBIE,  Superintendent  of  Education.  ..^a;-Oj^cio 

Rev.  O.  p.  Fitzsimmons State-at-Larg-e Birming-ham 

Coi..  J.    M.  Falkner State-at-Large Montgomery 

Judge  H.  Austill First  District Mobile 

Hon.  Sol.    D.  Bloch Second  District Camden 

Judge  A.  H.  Alston Third  District Clayton 

Hon,  J.  B.  Geaham Fourth  District Talladega 

Hon.  C.  W.   Thompson Fifth  District Tuskegee 

Hon.  F.   S.   Moody Sixth  District Tuscaloosa 

CoL.  W.  R.  DoETCH Seventh  District Gadsden 

Hon.  Viegil  Bouldin Eighth  District Scottshoro 

CoL.  Sam"l  Will  John Ninth  District Birmingham 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

F.   S.   Moody,   Chairman. 

C.  W.  Thompson,  S.  W.  John, 

F.  M.  Peteeson,  Ex-Officio  member 

FINANCE  COMMITTEE. 

Sol.  D.  Bloch,  Chairman. 

S.  W.  John,  W.  R.  Doetch,  C.  W.  Thompson, 


FACULTY 


Eev.  Feancis  M.  Peteeson.  A.  M.,  D.  D.,  Peesident. 
Mes.  Mary  Moeeison  Babb.  Lady  Peincipal. 

MATHEMATICS. 

Miss  Saea   Louise  Callen. 

Miss  Maey  G.  Stat.lwoeth. 

Miss  Claudia  Ceumpton. 

PEDAGOGY. 
Miss  Elizabeth  Maude  Haley. 

LATIN. 
Miss  Maey  Veenon  Nix. 

ENGLISH  AND  HISTORY. 

Miss  Annie  Kennedy, 

Miss  Sophia  Fitts, 
Miss  Annie  May  Haewell, 
*Miss  Louise  Alston, 

NATURAL  SCIENCE, 
Mes.  Maey  Moeeison  Babb. 

PHYSIOLOGY  AND  PHYSICAL  CULTURE. 
Miss  Maegaeet  Austill. 

MUSIC. 
Miss  Frances  Edna  Bush,  Directress. 

PIANO. 
Miss  Feances  Edna  Bush, 
Miss  Lauea  Dale, 
Miss  Kate  G.  Sampey, 
Miss  Peablee  Wilsok, 
Miss  Maegaret  E.  Boardman. 

VOCAL. 
Mrs.   Elizabeth  C.  Chase. 

STRINGED  INSTRUMENTS. 
Miss  Kate  G.  Sampey. 
*Resigned 


TELEGRAPHY. 

Mrs.  Florence  Y.  Hudson. 

BOOK  KEEPING  AND  PENMANSHIP. 

James  Alexander  Moore. 

STENOGRAPHY  AND  TYPEWRITING. 

Miss  Mamie   B.  Overton. 

DRESSMAKING. 

Miss  Lizzie  Burke. 

ASSISTANTS. 

Miss  Leo  Sanders, 

Miss  Barnie  May  Wade, 

Miss  Mary  Frances  Bibb. 

COOKING. 

Miss  Nellie  Evans. 

ELOCUTION. 

Miss  E.  Estelle  Barnes. 

ART. 

Miss  M.  S.  Pinkston. 

MILLINERY. 

Miss  Emily  Frances  Stough. 

SECRETARIES. 

Miss  Ethel   McMath, 

James  Alexander  Moore. 

LIBRARIAN. 

Miss  Maimee  McMurray  Blue. 

COLLEGE  PHYSICIAN, 

D.  L.  Wilkinson,  M.  D. 

MATRON. 

Miss  Laura   McAlpine. 

STEWARD  OF  DORMITORY. 

T.  M.  McPhail. 

MANAGER  OF  FARM. 

J.  D.  Farrington. 


Roll  of  Pupils. 


Session  1900-1901. 

Acker,  Emma  Alice Talladega 

Alexaxdeii,  Ree  Loucile Marengo 

Allex,  Lueli.e  Lamar Chambers 

Allex,  Maggie  Steele Shelby 

Allen,  Natalie  Cole Chambers 

AxLisox,  Maude Calhoun 

Amos,  Alice Conecuh 

Arnold,   Gertrude  Ophelia Shelby 

Arxold,  Mamie  Adela Bibb 

AusTiLL,  Jexnie  Fee Mobile 

Avery,  Axxa  Elizabeth Wilcox 

Barnes,  Mary  Augusta Marengo 

Barry,  Maggie Bibb 

Batson,  Maude  J Jefferson 

Batson,  Minnie  Jane Jefferson 

Belser,  Lydia  Wellborn Colbert 

Best,  May Shelby 

Berry,  Lillian  Virgie Fayette 

Blackmon,  Ida  Birdsong Montgomery 

Blann,  Elizabeth  Hill Dallas 

Blue,  Maimee  McMurray Bullock 

BoGGS,  Mary  Thomas Calhoun 

BoLLiNG,  Mary  Elizabeth Perry 

Bozeman,  Ai.meda  Evret  IE Autauga 

Brand,  Allie : Bibb 

Bridges,  Annie  Janney Jefferson 

Brigman,  Kate Jefferson 

Brown,  Ella  Virginia Pike 

Brown,  Florence  Gertrude Bibb 
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Brown,  Jessie  Mae Pike 

B  URXETT,  Willie  S * Choctaw 

Calloway,  I NDA Montgomery 

Calloway,  Patience Montgomery 

Camp,  Alyce Etowah 

Campbell,  Rosa  Etta Jackson 

Campbell,  Ursula  Parlee Jackson 

Carr,  Rosa  Lee Macon 

Carter,  Gracie  Ernestine Marshall 

Chase,  Bertha  Isabel Shelby 

Chase,  Elia  Louise Shelby 

Clisby,  Kathleen  Emily Jefferson 

CoALE,  Naomi Clarke 

Coats,  Altona  Rea Marengo 

Coats,  Kate  Edwards Marengo 

Coats,  Sallie  Thomas Marengo 

CocKRELL,  Sarah  Hattie Greene 

Cohen,  Florence  Lillian Colbert 

Collins,  Gertrude  Grey Jackson 

CoLviN,  Clara  Belle Greene 

Con  ANT,  Annie  Lee Coffee 

Cooper,  Hazel  Scott Marengo 

Cooper,  L\a  Imogene Marshall 

Cooper,  Willie  Bertha Marengo 

Cross,  Anna  A Shelby 

Cross,  Ethel  Mae Shelby 

Crowe,  Mary  Barker Jefferson 

Culver,  Emma  Lou Lee 

Culver,  Johnny  Mae Lee 

Cumbaa,  Eugenia Mobile 

Dale,  Ella Wilcox 

Dale,  Hattie  Belle ....  Wilcox 

Dale,  Jennie Wilcox 

Dantzler,  Rosa  Gunter Autauga 

Davidson,  Annie  Blaire Jefferson 
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Davidson,  Annie  J Shelby 

Davidson,  Lizzie  Akthuu Jefferson 

Da  VIES,  Hattie  A Hale 

Davis,  Althea Shelby 

Davis,  Mary  Ethel ....  Montgomery 

Davis,  Nannie  Gray Monroe 

Davison,  Annie  Marie Escambia 

Dennard,  Louise  Minte;i Dallas 

Dennard,  Mary  Weston Dallas 

DiLLARD,  DeWitt  Clinton Mobile 

DisMUKES,  LuLA  V Pike 

Douglass,  Rosa  L Lauderdale 

Downs,  Isarelle Colbert 

DoziEU.  Glexnie  Georgia Elmore 

Dkewry,  Avonia Barbour 

Dudley,  Mae  Kirk Lowndes 

Ellsrerry,  Nannie  Arringion , Shelby 

EzELLE,  Inez Clarke 

Fancher,  Lucille  E Shelby 

Farrier,  Emma  Redus Jackson 

Farrington,  Ethel  Celestial Shelby 

Farrington,  Florence  Agnes Shelby 

Findlay,  Addie  Lovett Hale 

Forbes,  Sue  Barr Calhoun 

Ford,  Maude Marion 

Fountain,  Mary  Lanier Conecuh 

FuLFORD,  Myrtis  Lyretta Dallas 

Gafford,  Bess  C Jefferson 

Galatas,  Capitola  Marguerite Montgomery 

Galloway,  Claudia  Ophelia Shelby 

Garner,  Ella Shelby 

Garner,  Ethel  May Shelby 

Garner,  Lillie  May Shelby 

Garner,  Lucy Shelby 

Garrett,  Sallie  Lee Coffee 
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Garrett,  Shelby  Carson Hale 

Garretson,  Ida  Berry Jefferson 

Gause,  May  Emma Mobile 

Gay,  Alwilda  Kenneth Dallas 

Gentry,  Leta  Columbus Shelby 

Gentry,  Minnie  Ethel Shelby 

Gholston,  Maggie  May Bullock 

Gilder,  Sallie  Hudson Montgomery 

Giles,  Bessie  C Bullock 

Glasgow,  Mary  Ida Jefferson 

Gholson,  Ernestine Autauga 

GoLsoN,   JosiE  Isophene Coffee 

Grant,  Mollie  E Henry 

Graves,  Janie  Parnell Perry 

Greentree,  Myrtle  Hilda "V Montgomery 

GuicE,  Annie  Mae ,  ■<. . . .   ..  Montgomery 

GwYNN,  Minnie Clarke 

Hale,  Rosa  Blanche Sumter 

Ham,  Carrie Shelby 

Harper,  Lucie  Lee Shelby 

Harris,  Leila  Alice Mobile 

Harris,  May  Ree Lee 

Harrison,  Nannie Marengo 

Hart,  Ursie  Lee Conecuh 

Hartigan,  Margaret  Marie Jefferson 

Harwell,  Bessie Lee 

Hawkins,  Fannie  Louise Greene 

Hawkins,  Gertrude  Vera Jefferson 

Hawthorne,  Ada  Sue ..Wilcox 

Hays,  Edith Shelby 

Hazard,  Annie  Myra Talladega 

Heacock,  Minnie  L.  . . .   , Talladega 

Hecker,  Emmie  Laura Marengo 

Henley,  Tettie  Jane ....  Bibb 

Herbert,  Lizzie ...^    Bibb 

Holley,  Mae  Belle u^  .. .  Greene 
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Hooks,  Claire Bullock 

HuDDLESTOx,  LoTTiE  B Blmore 

Hudson,  Annielu Calhoun 

Ingram,  Lillie Lee 

Ingram,  Mae  Belle Lee 

Johns,  Annie  Wales Jefferson 

Johnstone,  Aurie  Rozelle Shelby 

Jones,  Annie  Laurie Lee 

Jones,  Augusta  Lucile Barbour 

Jones.  D\isy  Louise  ....    Clarke 

Jones.  Mable  R Wilcox 

Jones,  Pearle  . Lee 

Jones.  Virginia  Mercer Marengo 

Justice,  Edith  Laura Jefferson 

Keel,  Mable Crenshaw 

King,  Ophelia  Posie Shelby 

Kirby,  Ora  Mae Lawrence 

Kirchler,  Annie  Teresa Shelby 

Knox,  Lovie  Irene Blmore 

La  Coste,  Grace Clarke 

Langley,  Georgia  Esther  Cousselle Calhoun 

Langley,  Laura  Lee Calhoun 

Latham,  Lida  Estelle Shelby 

Lawrence,  Myrtle Shelby 

Lawson,  Edna Jefferson 

Ledbetter,  Lula Talladega 

Ledyard,  Lucy  Gilmer Montgomery 

LiLE,  Mannie  Elizabeth Colbert 

Long,  Lona Barbour 

Lynch,  Martha  Rosette Mobile 

Mahan,  Effie Bibb 

Mahan,  Jessana  Christabel Bibb 

Mahan,  Margaret  Elenor Bibb 

Mahan,  Martha Bibb 
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Malone,  Nellie , Colbert 

Marshall,  Annie  McCorvey Shelby 

Marshall,  Ida Shelby 

Marshall,  Irene  Williams Shelby 

Marshall,  Mary Shelby 

Martin,  Fannye  Sue Bullock 

Martin,  Maggie  E Bullock 

Mathews,  Fannie  Harris Chambers 

Matthews,  Mamie Jefferson 

May,  Alice  Bostwick Dallas 

Mayberry,  Ella  Olivia Bibb 

Meroney,  Lulan  May Jefferson 

Mills,  Jessie  Belle Bibb 

Mohl,  Frances  Clara Montgomery 

MoRRE,  Florence Dallas 

MooRE,  Linda Shelby 

Moore,  Ruby Dallas 

Moore,  Mary  R Dallas 

MuRPHREE,  Elsie Etowah 

Myers,  Mona Etowah 

McCants,  Elizabeth T. Monroe 

McCarley,  Sallie  May Colbert 

McCary,  Elizabeth  Martha Shelby 

McClelland,  Gladys Monroe 

McDonald,  Julia  Belle Coosa 

McDoNouGH,  Fannie Shelby 

McGaughy,  Annie  Callie Shelby 

McGaughy,  Mary  Ethel Shelby 

McKibbon,  Willie  Warnock Calhoun 

McIjAney,  Annie  Lee Geneva 

McLennan,  Lelia  Belle Barbour 

McLean,  Annie Montgomery 

McLean,  Laura Montgomery 

McLean,  Lizzie Montgomery 

McLean,  Susie  Inge Sumter 

McLeod,  Lola Clarke 
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McLeod,  Nellie  Ainslet Clarke 

Mc Williams,  Nonie Autauga 

Nelms,  Ida  Eunice Jefferson 

Oden,  Fannie  Elizabeth Jefferson 

Ozley,  Nellie Shelby 

Palmer,  Jennie  Lou Walker 

Parr,  Nettie  Maktin Hale 

Payne,  Ada  Lavalle Shelby 

Peters,  Fannie Shelby 

Peters,  Mary Shelby 

Peterson,  Lena  Parham Shelby 

Peterson,  Nellie  Winston Shelby 

Pierce,  Ada  Louise Lee 

PiNKSTON,  Mamie  Ross Macon 

Pittman,  Virginia  Heard Bullock 

Poole,  Kate  Mae Sumter 

Pope,  Mary  Howell Montgomery 

Powers,  Virginia  Barnes Dallas 

Pridmore,  Ella  Mae  Bertha Pickens 

Primm,  Edna  Inez Wilcox 

Prouty,  Edith,  King Etowah 

Randall,  Johnnie  Leano Shelby 

Randall,  Millie  Belle Shelby 

Randall,  Nannie  E Shelby 

Randlette,  Fannie  Louise Montgomery 

Randolph,  Julia  Jones Hale 

Randolph,  Katherine  Erwin Hale 

Ratchford,  Audrey  Lillian Chambers 

Ratchford,  Katie Chambers 

Ratchford,  Willie  Joe Chambers 

Reid,  Bertha  Amanda Franklin 

Renfro,  Mary  Elna Lee 

Rencher,  Mary  Olive Perry 

Rencher,  Virginia  Elizabeth Perry 

Reynolds,  Lena  Corinne Autauga 
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Reynolds,  Lucia.  Louise Shelby 

Rhodes,  Bxrie  Louise Shelby 

Rhodes,  Lelia  Velma Shelby 

Rhodes,  Willie  Aldrich Shelby 

Rice,  Lomis  V Autauga 

Robinson,  Julia  Lee Shelby 

Robinson,  Mable  Alice TaFapoosa 

Roddy,  Icie  Jewel Jefferson 

Rodgers,  Mamie Wilcox 

RoDGERS,  Sarah  Ella Wilcox 

Rogers,  Lida  J Sumter 

Rolfe,  Helen  Turner Mobile 

Ross,  Mary  Ella Perry 

RouTON,  Sallie  Elizabeth Crenshaw 

RuFFiN,  Leola  C Shelby 

RuFTY,  Viola Shelby 

Sadler,  Hattie  Mai Colbert 

Sanders,  Josephine  Elizabeth Conecuh 

Sargent,  Bessie  Brigham Frankl  n 

Sargent,  Rebecca  Bayless Franklin 

Sheffield,  Bernice  Althea Wilcox 

Shivers,  Nannie  Ogle Shelby 

Shore,  Bessie  Ethei Washington 

Shreve,  Anna Crenshaw 

Siebold,  Eva Marshall 

Simmons,  Mamie  Pinkston Macon 

Simpson,  Myrtle  Capitola Cleburne 

Singleton,  Mary  Belle Conecuh 

Sledge,  Margaret = Hale 

Smith,  Annie  Mildred Autauga 

Smith,  Em  ....    Bibb 

Smith,  Ethelyn Autauga 

Smith,  Lillie  Fair Montgomery 

South,  Eula  Elizabeth Shelby 

Stabler,  Eleanor Monroe 

Stanley,  Ellen  Hopper ,   , . , , ,   ....   . .  Chilton 
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Stall  WORTH,  Sallie  Marshall Monroe 

Steele,  Ida Shelby 

Stewart,  Axxie Barbour 

Stixsox,  Sarah  Brooks Pickens 

Stough,  Dorris  Dowlixg Montgomery 

Strickland,  Cleopatra Montgomery 

Strider,  Faxxie  Lou Au'Ru^a 

Stroxg,  Mamie  Ruby Escambia 

Stubbs,  Virgixia  Mathew Jefferson 

Tallmax,  Florexce  J Russell 

Taylor,  Vera Marengo 

Thigpex,   Beatrice Hale 

Thomas,  Georgia Shelby 

Thomas,  Mary  Eva Chambers 

Thorxtox,  Axxie  Rowexa Shelby 

Thorxtox,  Bessie  E Talladega 

Thorxtox,  Lilla  M Chilton 

Thrower,  Katie  S.  J Crenshaw 

Tice,  Adra  Lallee .• Talladega 

Treat,  Mariox  Austix Shelby 

Trice,  Ollie Choctaw 

Troy,  Elsie Madison 

Tltthill,  Evelexe  Duval Monroe 

Uxderwood,  Agxes  Terreather Montgomery 

Upshaw,  Grace Shelby 

Wadsworth,  Mary Autauga 

Waltox,  Bessie  Louise Jefferson 

Warxock,  Saburxa Jefferson 

Watsox,  Axxa  Pearl Conecuh 

Watsox,  Emma  Pai  lixe Calhoun 

Watson,  Margie  Elizabeth Calhoun 

Weaver,  Josephine Shelby 

Weaver,  Katie Shelby 

Wells,  Leila Shelby 

Wells,  Sallie  Belle Shelby 

Whetstone,  Virginia  Lee Calhoun 
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Wiggins.  Alice  Maud Hale 

Wilkinson,  Dora  Abele Autauga 

Wilkinson,  Genie Autauga 

Williams,  Charley  Mae Montgomery 

Wilson,  Loulah  Alma Pickens 

Wilson,  Willie  Victoria Macon 

Youngblood,  Berta  Mae Henry- 
Boarders  260 

Local 61 

Total 321 


Graduates  in  Different  Departments. 


GRADUATES  FOR  1896-97. 

ART. 
Adelle  Barnett  Rachel  Belgaet 

Minnie  Lou  Knox. 

DRESSMAKING. 
Leo  Sandees 

STENOGRAPHY  AND  TYPEWRITING. 

Anna  Adams  Ethel  McMath 

Edna  Bookek  Tallulah  Neil 

Fannie  Burke  Mae  Swaim 

Clara  Langley  Edith  Thomas 

Sadie  Lenoir  Imogene  Vandergrift 

ROSABELLE    WiSE 

GRADUATES  FOR  1897-98. 

ART. 

Mittid  Gray  Eunice  Latham 

Ida  Horn  Jessie  Luckie 

Minnie  Lou  Knox  Kate  Robinson 

DRESSMAKING. 

Bessie  Allen  Katie  Kroell 

Hettie  Barnett  Rhoda  Latham 

Lizzie  Burke  Lucy  Leeper 

Katie  Campbell  Lena  Nichols 

Mamie  Guy  Lillian  Seale 

STENOGRAPHY  AND  TYPEWRITING. 
Bertie  Allen  Irene  Langley 

Hattie  Armentrout  May  Lenoir 

Virgie  Bozeman  Bessie  McCary 

2 
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Annie  Echols 
LuLA  Fowler 
Effie  Garlington 
Mary  Olive  Henderson 


Marie  Pierce 
Carolyn  Sadler 
Pearl  Smiley 
Annie  Watkins 


Carrie  Watkins 


TELEGRAPHY. 


Everett  Bozeman 
Vallye  Chittye 


Mabel  Moore 
May  Summersgill 


ViviENNE  Walton 


Bertie  Allen 


1898-99 

ACADEMIC 

Anastasia  Pittman 

NORMAL. 

Margaret  McArdle 


ART. 


Daisy  Emma  Coleman 
Eddie  Calla  Cothran 
Sabah  Catherine  Graham 
MaRgart  Hamilton 
Ida  Belle  Horn 


Eunice  Iwania  Latham 
Louise  Octavia  McLaren 
Mattie  McQueen 
LuLAN  May^  Meroney 
Susan  Louise  Stubbs 


Bessie  Louise  Walton 


DRESSMAKING. 


Louise  Allen 
Sallie  Daniel  Allen 
Willie  Allen 
Bettie  Beddow 
Lillian  Belle  Brock 
Florence  Brown 
Mary  Virginia  Burnett 
Birdie  Julia  Burns 
Dora  Fonde 
Una  Belle  Gilbert 
MiTTiE  Grey 
Jessie  Ewing  Hamilton 


Ida  Belle  Horn 
Minnie  Lou  Knox 
Eunice  Iwania  Latham 
Edith  May  Lathrop 
Carrie  Langford  McCalley 
Lois  McCauley 
Gertrude  Nicholson 
Ida  Reynolds 
Lola  Ethel  Sudduth 
IsABELLE  Terrell 
LiLLiE  Evans  Thomas 
IjEna  Thelma  Young 
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MILLINERY. 
Vioi.A  Reynolds. 

MUSIC. 
Mae  Roark. 

SCIENTIFIC  COOKING. 

Bertie  Allen  Lois  McCaui.ey 

Daisy  Canterberry  Mamie  Morris 

LiLLiE  DuNLAP  Ruby  Reynolds 

Florence  Farrington  Nellie  Wall  work 

Dora  Fonde  Nona  Wells 

Ella  Garner  Annie  Bettie  Whitby 

STENOGRAPHY  AND  TYPEWRITING. 

Mary  Virginia  iVusTiN  Mamie  Love  Patterson 

Dixie  Ree  Bethune  Virginia  Powell 

Mary  Burton  Pearl  Tayloe 

Linda  de  Yampert  Maggie  Thomas 

Sarah  Catherine  Graham  Lucy  E.  Ulmer 

Marie  E.  Jones  Vivienne  B.  Walton 

Mamie  Morris  Mable  Wood 

Mary  Ree  Ogletree  Mattie  W^ood 

TELEGRAPHY. 

Elizabeth  Evelyn  Brindley  Mary  Eva  Thomas 

Willie  Creagh  Coats  Nellie  Wall  work 

GRADUATES  FOR  1899-1900. 

ACADEMIC. 

LuLA  Fowler  Lucy  Ledyard 

Un4-  BelTvE  Gilbert  Lydia  Stallworth 

LuciLE  Wilkinson 

NORMAL. 
Elizabeth  Coni  ey, 
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DRESSMAKING. 
Dannie  Jones  Minnie  Lillk^h 

Mattie  Huff  Kate  Waldrop 

ELOCUTION. 
Mattye  Maye  Barker  Resa  Givhan 

Lena  Culpepper  Judson  Kilpatrick 

Alma  Feagin  Nannie  Shivers 

Una  Belle  Gilbert  Lucile  Wilkinson 


SCIENTIFIC   COOKING. 


Minnie  Bunkley 
Alyce  Camp 
Antoinette  Chaki.es 
Kate  Coats 
Gertrude  Doltgi  ass 
Rosa  Douglass 
Una  Belle  Gilbert 
Lena  Hermann 
Judson  Kilpatrick 
Annie  Kirchler 


Alma  Leek 
Minnie  Li'llich 
Fannie  Matthews 
Anna  Metcalf 
Laura  McLean 
Lizzie  McLean 
Mattie  McQueen 
Mary  Stewart 
Janie  Wallace 
Mary  Wadsworth 


STENOGRAPHY  AND  TYPEWRITING. 


Alyce  Camp 
Minnie  Fincher 
Minnie  Lillich 
EULA  Mallory 
Minnie  Myer 
Mary  McAlpine 


CoRRiE  McKay 
Pauline  Oliver 
Katie  May  Poole 
Emmie  Richardson 
Marcia  Summers 
Florence  Troy 
Annie  Lou  Williams. 


TELEGRAPHY. 


Mattie  Polling 
Mamie  Davidson. 


Minnie  Gentry 
Annie  Little 


1900-1901. 
ACADEMIC. 


Maimee  McMurray  Blue 
Naomi  Coale 


Julia  Belle  McDonald 
Kate  Mae  Poole 
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NORMAL. 
Lucy  Gilmer  Ledyard 

ART. 

Lena  Pauham  Peterson  Annie  Stewart 

Mamie  Ross  Pinkston  Josephine  Weaver 

BOOK-KEEPn\G. 
Hazel  Scott  Cooper 

DRESSMAKING. 
Gertrude  Grey  Collins  Irene  Lovie  Knox 

Glennie  Georgia  Dozjer  Georgia  Esther  Langley 

Florence  Agnes  Fakrington  Margaret  Elizabeth  Watson 

Minnie  Ethel  Gentry  Dora  Adele  Wilkinson 

EVOLUTION   OF   EXPRESSION. 

Natalie  Cole  Allen  Sara  Hudson  Gilder 

Alice  Amnios  Mary  Elna  Renfro 

Alyce  Camp  Loulah  Alma  Wilson 

MILLINERY. 

Mary  Thomas  Boggs  Margaret  Marie  Hartigan 

Gertrude  Grey  Collins  Georgia  Estlier  Langley 

Claudia  Ophelia  Galloway  Sara  Lallee  Tice 

MUSIC. 
Mary  Augusta  Barnes  Elizabeth  Hill  Blann 

SCIENTIFIC   COOKING. 

Alice  Amos  Fannye  Louise  Hawkins 

Maide  J.  Batson  Aurie  Rozelle  Johnston 

Maimee  McMurray  Blue  Irene  Williams  Marshall 

Ella  Dale  Maggie  Estelle  MartIx\ 

Ethel  C.  Farrington  Ella  Mae  Pridmore 
Capitola  Marguerite  Galatas  Agnes  Lacey  Reynolds 

Minnie  Ethel  Gentry  Anna  Pearle  Watson 

Sara  Hudson  Gilder  Margaret  Elizabeth  Watson 
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STENOGRAPHY  AND  TYPEWRITING. 

Sarah  Hattie  Cockrell  Laura  Lee  Langley 

Florence  Lillian  Cohen  Mamie  Matthews 

Capitola  Marguerite  Galatas  Willie  Warnock  McKibbon 

Shelby  Carson  Garrett  Annie  McLean 

Bessie  Giles  Evelina  Duval  Tuthill 

Jan  IE  Parnell  Graves  Loulah  Alma  Wilson 

TELEGRAPHY. 

Fannye  Louise  Hav^^kins  Frances  Wilhelmina  Mohl 

Willie  Victoria  Wilson 

MEDALS. 
Jesse  French  Piano  and  Organ  Co.,  medal  awarded  to  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Blann. 


Courses  of  Study. 


We  offer  three  courses^  viz :  Business  Course,  Aca- 
demic Course  and  Normal  Course. 

Business  Course. — The  work  in  this  course  covers 
three  years.  It  is  planned  for  those  who  wish  to  pre- 
pare for  industrial  pursuits.  Students  who  are  able  to 
enter  the  regular  Sophomore  class  can  complete  the 
course  in  two  years. 

Academic  Course. — The  Academic  Course  embraces 
four  sessions  as  outlined  under  the  different  depart- 
ments. A  pupil  can  complete  this  course  in  the  time 
allotted,  and,  besides,  as  many  as  two  industries,  or 
with  Domestic  Science,  three.  Irregular  pupils  are  re- 
quired to  take  at  least  two  literary  studies,  and  are  then 
allowed  as  many  industries  as  they  have  time  and  ability 
to  master.  Graduates  of  other  institutions,  of  equal 
rank,  may  omit  the  literary  studies,  and  devote  them- 
selves exclusively  to  Industrial  schools. 

Normal  Course. — A  special  Normal  Course  has  been 
prepared  for  those  who  wish  to  qualify  themselves  to 
teach. 

Whichever  course  is  chosen,  the  pupil  must  study  at 
least  one  industry  besides  Domestic  Science.  A  pupil 
gets  only  one  lesson  per  week  in  cooking,  unless  she  takes 
a  double  course. 

No  pupil  will  be  allowed  to  drop  a  subject  or  change 
a  course  without  the  consent  of  the  President. 
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ENGLISH. 

MISS  KENNEDY.  MISS  FITTS. 

MISS  HARWELL. 

The  course  of  study  in  English  includes  the  grammar 
and  the  history  of  the  English  language,  rhetoric  and 
composition,  American  and  English  literature. 

The  requirements  fur  admission  to  the  academic  work 
aie,  ( 1 )  that  the  applicant  shall  have  completed  the  worlv 
in  some  elementary  text-book  on  English  grammar;  (2) 
that  she  shall  spell  correctly;  (3)  that  she  shall  re:id  in- 
telligibly; (4)  that  she  shall  write  neath'-  and  legibly. 

Freshman  Year. — Review  of  elementary  grammar; 
parti  of  spccCh,  inflection,  sentence  forms,  elements  of 
the  sentence,  first  principles  of  analysis,  and  of  punctua- 
tion. Written  work  from  dictation,  and  practice  work 
in  composition  extend  through  this  year. 

Text  Book. — Tarbeirs  Lessons  in  Grammar,  Book  J^. 

Sophomore  Year. — Completion  of  grammar;  history 
of  the  langua_2,e,  word  study,  diction,  sentence  structure. 
Practice  work  in  composition  accompanies  all  the  study 
of  this  year. 

Te.rt  Book. — "Whitney  and  Lockwood's  Grammar,'' 
and  ''Lockvood's  Lessons  in  English.'' 

Wot'k  in  Literature. — "Introduction  to  American 
Literature,"  (Brander  Matthews)  and  study  of  South- 
ern writers  (Louii^e  Manly's  "Southern  Literature")  ; 
readings,  "Last  of  the  Mohicans,"  "Vision  of  Sir  Laun- 
fal,"  "Sir  Roger  de  Coverly  Papers,"  "The  Princess," 
"Merchant  of  Venice." 
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Junior  Year. — Review  of  etymology,  syntax  and 
analysis;  completion  of  text-book  on  rhetoric  and  com- 
position. Before  entering  this  class  the  pupil  should 
have  complete  practical  knowledge  of  i^unctuation  and 
paragraphing^  and  be  able  to  write  clearly  and  correctly 
from  dictation  any  page  of  good  English. 

TcM  Book. — ^'Herrick  and  Daman's  Composition  and 
Rhetoric.'' 

Worh  in  Literature. — Halleck's  ''History  of  English 
T^iterature;''  readings,  ''The  House  of  Sevenr-Gpables/" 
("The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table,"  Southey's  "Life 
of  Nelson,"  Carl^^le's  "Essay  on  Burns,"  "Shakespere's 
"Macbeth." 

Senior  Year. — Review  of  grammar  and  rhetoric,  and 
study  of  prosody.  The  student  is  required  to  pass  a  final 
examination  on  English  Grammar  before  receiving  her 
diploma. 

Work  in  Literature. — Interpretative,  analytical  and 
critical  stud}^  of  American  and  English  authors;  read- 
ings, "Paradise  Lost,"  Books  I.  &  II.,  Comus,  and  Lyci- 
das:  Burke's  "Speech  on  Conciliation  Avith  America," 
"Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  "Silas  Marner,"  "Winter's  Tale," 
and  "Hamlet." 

History. 

The  course  in  History  is  necessarily  an  adjunct  to  the 
department  of  English.  No  education  is  complete  with- 
out a  knowledge  of  historical  facts.  Every  girl  should 
be  carefully  taught  the  history  of  her  own  country, 
America;  the  history  of  her  mother  country,  England; 
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and  the  history  of  her  native  State,  Alabama.  If  to  this 
is  added  the  oiiiline  histon^  of  the  ages,  the  pupil  has 
broad  and  strong  foundation  for  intellectual  building. 

Applicants  for  entrance  to  our  Freshman  History 
Class  are  required  to  have  completed  some  standard 
text-book  on  United  States  history,  and  to  have  passed 
a  creditable  examination  on  the  same. 

TEXT  BOOKS. 

Fresh:man  Class — Montgomery's  ^'Leading  Fact^  of 
English  History." 

Sophomore  Class — "Myer's  General  Historj^,"  Part  I. 
Junior  Class — ''Mj^er's  General  History,"  Part  IF 
Senior  Class — Handairs    U.    S.    History,    Pickett's 
"History  of  Alabama,"    and    Thorpe's    "Civil    Govern- 
ment." 


iNIATHEMATICS. 

MISS  CALLEN.  MISS  STALLWORTH. 

Presh:n[an  Class — Hurried  review  of  decimal  frac- 
tions, Arithmetic  completed  to  percentage.  Algebra 
through  fractions. 

Sophomore  Class — Arithmetic  completed,  x^lgebra 
to  Quadratics. 

Junior  Class — Algebra  completed.  Plane  Goemetry 
begun  and  finished. 

Senior  Class — Solid  Geometry  finished  first  term; 
Trigonometry  finished  second  term. 
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The  text  book  for  Arithmetic  is  Milne's  Standard. 
Much  time  is  spent  in  analytic  Avork,  a  strong  effort 
being  made  to  teach  the  pupil  to  reason  logically.  Black- 
board and  mental  work  are  both  so  important  that  the 
time  spent  on  each  is  equally  divided.  Supplementary 
problems  are  giA^en  AA^eekly. 

Went\A^orth's  Ncaa'  School  Algebra  is  taught  in  Fresh- 
man and  Sophomore  years.  We  consider  Algebra  of  in- 
finite importance  because  it  is  the  basis  of  higher  mathe- 
matics and  because  it  dcA^elops  the  reasoning  poAA^ers 
and  teaches  exactness. 

WentAA^orth's  Geometry  is  used.  OA-er  Aa^c  hundred 
original  propositions  and  j)roblems  are  required  of  the 
pupil. 

Trigonometry — WentAA^orth's.  Six  hours  a  As^eek  are 
spent  Avitli  the  Trigonometry  class.  Trigonometry,  the 
poetry  of  Mathematics,  is  a  broad  and  comprehensive 
stud}^,  embracing  Avhat  has  gone  before — Arithmetic,  Al- 
gebra and  Geometry.  Before  taking  up  this  study 
thorough  examinations  in  these  three  are  required. 

Pupils  before  being  graduated  from  this  school  are 
required  to  take  a  revicAV  of  Arithmetic. 


PEDAGOGY. 


MISS  HALEY. 


The  aim  of  this  department  is  to  acquire  a  general 
knoAvledge  of  the  history  of  pedagogy,  studying  especial- 
ly the  lives  and  teachings  of  our  own  and  former  times ; 
to  study  the  science  of  teaching  as  enunciated  in  the 
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most  approved  text  books,  school  journals,  and  educa- 
tional reports,  and  as  exemplified  in  the  class  rooms  of 
our  own  and  other  schools ;  and,  bv  ever}^  available  meius 
to  cultivate  in  our  embr^^o  teachers  a  broad,  accurate 
scholarship  and  well-defined  and  loft}^  ideal. 

During  the  past  session  eighteen  little  children  of  the 
village  have  constituted  a  primary  observation  and  prac- 
tice school  for  the  Senior  Class  in  Pedagogy. 

Practice  School. — Emory  Berkstresser,  Florence 
Berkstresser,  Marie  Cary,  Fannie  Canterberry,  Frank 
Canteberry,  Edward  Davis,  Annie  Johnston,  May  JoneS; 
Georgia  Kroell,  Nina  Lyman,  Lucy  ^IcGaha,  Louise  Mor- 
gan, Hazel  ^IcPonaughy,  Gertrude  Meroney,  Floyd  Oz- 
ley,  Frank  Peterson,  Mary  Peterson,  Marion  Shivers, 
Frank  Thomas. 

No  diploma  ^^ill  be  given  in  this  department  until  it 
has  been  earned  by  the  satisfactory  completion  of  the 
entire  literary  course;  and  the  candidate  for  gradua- 
tion must  have,  besides,  a  first  grade  teacher's  certifi- 
cate, opportunity  for  securing  which  will,  if  necessary, 
be  given  during  the  session. 

Pupils  expecting  to  teach  are  urged  to  take  the  course 
in  Pedagogy,  and  to  bring  with  them  as  man^^  reference 
works  as  possible. 


SPECIAL  NORMAL  COURSE. 

TEXT  BOOKS. 

First  Year — Page's  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching. 
Allen's  Mind  Studies. 
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Second  Year — White's  School  ^Management.  Roark's 
Method  in  Education. 

Third  Year — Psjchology.     Ethics.     IMethods. 

Fourth  Year — Oompayre's  History  of  Pedagogy. 
Practice  Teaching.     Logic. 

Throughout  the  Normal  course,  there  is  much  collat- 
eral work  in  school  journals^  reports,  the  Alabama  school 
laws,  etc.  Among  the  books  of  reference  used  are  Rous- 
seau's Emile,  Pestalozzi's  Leonard  and  Gertrude,  Bald- 
Avin's  IMental  Development,  tlughes'  Mistakes  in  Teach- 
ing. McMurry's  General  Method,  Browning's  Educa- 
tional Theories,  King's  School  Interests  and  Duties, 
Quick's  Educational  Reformers. 

Only  those  pupils  who  have  reached  the  Junior  Class 
in  the  College  course,  or  who  are  mature  in  years  and 
thought,  are  alloAved  to  take  the  Normal  Course. 

LATIN. 

MISS  NIX. 

The  Latin  Course  extends  through  four  years.  Be- 
cause of  the  direct  power  which  it  gives  in  the  acquisi- 
tion of  knowledge,  and  for  the  magnificent  value  in  men- 
tal discipline  and  culture,  it  is  obligatory  upon  all  stu- 
dents of  pedagogy. 

The  Roman  method  of  pronunciation  is  taught.  The 
first  years  are  given  to  thorough  drill  in  the  forms  of  the 
language.  The  special  aims  throughout  the  course  are 
to  secure  accuracy  in  the  spoken  and  written  forms,  a 
nice  discrimination  as  to  order  and  idioms^  and  an  Intel- 
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ligent  appreciation  (»f  the  wonderful  influence  of  Latin 
upon  our  own  language  and  thought,  and  an  aesthetic  ap- 
preciation of  Koman  Literature.  Writing  in  Latin  and 
reading  at  sight  are  practiced  throughout  the  course. 
The  regular  text  books  are  as  follows : 

Freshman  Class — Collar  and  Daniels'  First  Latin 
Book. 

Sophomore  Class — Second  Year  Latin  Book,  Hark- 
ness;  Allen  and  Greenough's  Caesar;  Moulton's  Prose 
Composition. 

Junior  Class — Virgil's  Aeneid  (Greenough  and  Kit- 
tredge,  and  Harper  and  Miller)  ;  Greenough's  Livy; 
Gueber's  Myths  of  Greece  and  Kome. 

Senior  Class — Sallust;  Horace;  Gueber's  Myths  of 
Greece  and  Kome. 


PHYSICS,  GEOLOGY  AND  CHEMISTRY. 

MRS.  BABB. 

The  purpose  of  the  department  of  the  natural  sciences 
is  to  introduce  to  the  pupil  nature  in  her  simplest  and 
most  attractive  form;  to  study  her  characteristics  from 
the  objects  themselves,  and,  so  far  as  possible,  to  make 
practical  use  of  the  knoAvledge  thus  obtained. 

We  have  a  preparatory  course  in  Physics  and  Geology, 
lectures  and  recitations  three  hours  weekly  in  eacli 
study. 

In  the  cheiuical  laboratory  all  students  will  be  re- 
quired to  do  practical  work,  each  performing  the  experi- 
ments for  herself. 
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Each  student  in  cliemistrj^  deposits  five  dollars  to 
cover  exi)ense  for  chemicals  and  breakage. 

Lectures  and  recitations  three  hours,  and  work  in  lab- 
oratory two  hours,  weekly. 

Text  Books — Gage's  Physical  Science;  LeConte's  Com- 
pend;  Williams's  Chemistry. 


ELOCUTION. 

MISS  BARNES. 

"Expression  necessary  to  Evolution" — 

"From  within  out.'' 

The  aim  in  this  department  is,  primarily,  the  develop- 
ment of  personal  power.  The  work  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  we  grow  hij  expression.  The  Emerson  s^^stem  is 
employed;  a  prescr'bed  course  is  pursued  in  the  voluiiLes 
"Evolution  and  Expression.''  This  furnishes  graduated 
steps  for  the  development  of  the  expressive  powers,  ac- 
cording to  natural  laAvs  of  the  mind,  and  always  main- 
taining the  ind'-viduality  of  the  pupil. 

Right  results  in  expression  come  from  right  thinking, 
after  the  body  and  voice  have  been  freed  by  special  exer- 
cises. The  teachings  of  our  "Greatest  Teacher,"  and  the 
principles  of  P^stalozzi,  Froebel  and  modern  educators 
are  continuplly  applied.  The  practical  uses  of  the  work 
are  emphrs'zed.  Class  work  is  verw  valuable,  all  becom- 
ing mutually  helpful,  and  an  audience  being  necessary 
for  the  best  results. 

The  following  requirements  must  be  met  in  order  to 
receive  a  certificate : 
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1.  An  ability  to  read  agreeably  at  sight. 

2.  Tlie  fulfilling  reasonably  well  of  the  steps  of  the 
Evolution  of  Expression,  and  an  understanding  of  the 
principles  underlying  these  steps. 

3.  A  cognizance  of  the  normal  side  of  the  work. 

4.  Preparation  of  special  readings,  including  passages 
from  Shakespeare. 

Four  class  lessons  a  week  the  first  year,  and  five  the 
second,  are  prescribed.  Private  lessons  are  given  as  of- 
ten as  practicable.  A  faithful  worker,  and  one  ground- 
ed in  the  fundamental  branches,  should  be  able  to  com- 
plete this  course  in  two  years. 

A  special  course  will  be  arranged,  according  to  the 
needs  of  the  applicants,  for  those  who  cannot  give  the 
cime  required  for  the  certificate  course. 

If  possible,  reading  classes  will  be  conducted,  sui)ple- 
nienting  the  work  of  the  literature  department.  These 
classes  will  meet  twice  a  week,  and  there  will  be  no  fee 
attached. 


BOOKKEEPING  AND  PENMANSHIP. 

MR.  MOORE. 

The  course  in  Bookkeeping  extends  through  two  years. 
The  work  is  designed  for  students  in  the  Junior  and 
Senior  classes. 

The  inherent  value  of  book-keeping  gives  it  a  promi- 
nent place  in  Industrial  training.  No  vocation  in  life 
is  complete  without  some  knowledge  of  accounts.     The 
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increasing  demand  of  the  present  age  for  business  train- 
ing has  excited  the  attention  of  many  of  our  leading  edu- 
cators, and,  as  a  result,  we  find  book-keeping  has  a  place 
in  the  curriculum  of  our  schools  and  colleges.  The  pupil 
is  instructed  in  the  simplest  elements  of  the  science,  pro- 
gressing gradually  and  systematically  to  the  most  com- 
plete combination,  giving  prominence  to  practical  appli- 
cations. All  business  papers,  such  as  notes,  drafts, 
checks,  receipts,  bills,  statements,  etc.,  are  received  and 
issued  by  the  pupil,  giving  them  a  proper  conception  of 
real  business  transactions. 

Text  Book. — William  and  Eogers'    Complete     Book- 
keeping, and  Ellis'  Tablet  System. 


PENMANSHIP. 

The  instruction  in  Penmanship  extends  through  the 
Freshman  and  Sophomore  classes.  The  pupils  are 
drilled  in  that  movement  which  lays  the  foundation  for 
neat,  legible,  and  rapid  business  writing. 


PHYSIOLOGY  AND  PHYSICAL  CULTUEE. 

MISS  AUSTILL. 

Physiology  is  studied  in  the  Freshman  year. 

Text  Book — Overton's. 

The  course  in  Physical  Training  includes  Free  Move- 
ments, Introductory  exercises,  without  apparatus,  for 
stretching  the  muscles    suppling  the  joints  and  setting 
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up  the  figure,  Calisthenics,  Light  Gymnastics,  Military 
Drill,  Gymnastic  Games,  Swedish  Gymnastics,  and  Re- 
laxing Exercises. 

The  regular  work  will  be  supplemented  by  practical 
talks  on  Personal  Hygiene,  Anatomy  and  the  Physiology 
of  Exercise. 

Students  in  this  department  are  required  to  have  a 
gymnasium  suit  (blouse  and  divided  skirt)  of  dark  blue 
flannel,  and  tennis  shoes. 


STENOGRAPHY  AND  TYPEWRITING. 

MISS  OVERTON. 

In  this  busy  age,  business  and  professional  men  with 
the  largest  correspondence  have  been  able,  through  the 
use  of  this  art,  to  delegate  their  work,  in  a  very  great 
measure,  to  others.  Hence,  shorthand  writers  have  be- 
come indispensable  factors  everywhere,  and  the  demand 
for  them  is  constantly  increasing. 

Applicants  for  this  school  must  have  i>assed  the 
Sophomore  course  in  English  and  Mathematics. 

A  pupil  making  an  average  of  ninety  per  cent,  is 
recommended  as  qualified  to  take  charge  of  an  office. 

TEXT  BOOK. 

Graham's  Hank-Book  of  Standard  Phonography. 


TYPEWRITING. 

The  course  given  in  Typewriting  embraces  the  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  the  machine;  how  to  clean  and  keep 
it  in  perfect  order,  and  how  to  use  it  in  such  a  way  as 
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to  keep  it  from  wearing  out.  The  pupils  typewrite 
from  dictatiou,  copying  and  transcribing  their  short- 
hand notes.  The  forms  of  letter  writing  taught,  are : 
Letters,  accounts,  law  documents,  lectures,  etc.  Par- 
ticular attention  is  also  given  to  orthography,  punctua- 
tion, and  the  correct  formation  of  sentences. 

TEXT  BOOK. 

Barnes'  Complete  Remington  Instructor. 


TELEGRAPHY. 

MRS.  HUDSON. 

The  School  of  Telegraphy  offers  one  of  the  most  prac- 
tical and  inviting  fields  in  all  of  the  industrial  depart- 
ments. 

Superior  advantages  are  offered  for  a  complete  educa- 
tion in  this  line.  The  office  is  thoroughly  equipped  with 
Bunnell'  latest  improved  main  line  instruments,  keys, 
relay  and  sounders.  It  has  practice  keys,  short  lines, 
and  connections  with  the  railway  station  and  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Office,  thus  making  it  an  actual  tele- 
graph office,  transmitting  and  receiving  messages  daily. 
Pupils,  are,  of  course,  taught  to  receive  b}"  sound. 

In  learning  Telegraphy,  practice  is  the  main  thing  to 
be  considered.  The  office  is  open  at  all  times  for  pupils 
who  wish  to  practice  after  school  hours.  The  course 
comprises  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Morse,  sending  and 
receiving,  also  the  entire  system  of  bookkeeping,  ledger, 
check  repor-t,  and  account  current,  as  used  in  the  regu- 
lar telegraph  offices. 
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The  entire  course,  by  diligence,  can  be  completed  in 
one  session,  though  with  the  required  literary  work,  we 
consider  it  a  two  A-ears'  course.  Certificates  are  award- 
ed for  ability  to  receive  twenty-five  words  a  minute. 


PLAIN  SEWING  AND  DRESSMAKING. 

MISS  BURKE.  MISS  SANDERS. 

MISS  WADE.  MISS  BIBB. 

This  department  offers  facilities  for  acquiring  a  cor- 
rect and  practical  knowledge  of  the  entire  art  of  plain 
sewing  and  dressmaking. 

Each  division  of  the  department  has  two  teachers 
Individual  instruction  in  all  parts  of  the  work  has 
proved  to  be  tlie  only  correct  and  satisfactory  method 
of  teaching.  Jn  this  way  no  pupil  is  kept  back  b}^  chiss 
work,  but  is  advanced  as  rapidly  as  her  ability  or  the 
regularit}^  of  her  attendance  warrants. 

In  the  department  of  plain  sewing  the  instruction  be- 
gins with  practice  in  scraps;  Avhen  the  pupil  has  learned 
the  use  of  needle  and  thimble  some  simple  garment  is 
begun. 

She  is  taught  to  cut  the  material,  to  put  different  parts 
together,  baste  and  stitch,  measure,  hem  or  gather,  and 
put  in  bands,  etc.  She  is  also  taught  fanc}'^  work  of 
various  kinds. 

When  the  pupil  has  completed  this  course  of  instruc- 
tion she  enters  the  Dressmaking  class,  where  she  is  thor- 
ouglily  drilled  in  taking  measures,  and  learns  to  cut  all 
kinds  of  garments  to  actual  measure  by  the  S.  T.  Taylor 
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System.  The  pupil  is  taught  to  baste  and  stitch  the  out- 
side and  lining,  to  press,  finish  and  bind  seams,  to  make, 
trim  and  finish  sleeves  and  waist,  and  to  bind,  interline 
and  hang  the  skirt;  in  fact,  to  finish  the  entire  costume. 
In  addition  to  the  regular  dressmaking  course,  a  spe- 
cial course  of  Ladies'  Tailoring  is  taught.  Pupils  (ex- 
cept those  who  belong  to  the  Dressmaking  class)  are  re- 
quired to  furnish  their  own  sewing  outfit,  needle,  thim- 
ble, scissors,  tape  and  thread,  also  material.  This  class 
is  composed  of  advanced  pupils  who  are  allowed  to  sew 
for  the  public,  and  receive  a  reasonable  compensation  for 
their  work.  All  contracts  for  work  to  be  done  must  be 
made  directly  with  the  teacher,  and  all  money  paid  for 
work  must  pass  through  her  hands. 


MILLINERY. 

MISS  STOUGH. 

The  importance  of  this  industry  will  at  once  be  appre- 
ciated when  it  is  stated  that,  of  all  wage-earning  occupa- 
tions open  to  woman,  and  this  is  one  peculiarly  within 
her  province,  that  of  the  Milliner  is  the  most  remunera- 
tive, and,  at  the  same  time,  one  of  the  most  fascinating 
and  pleasant. 

Like  other  departments  of  the  school,  it  demonstrates 
its  practical  advantages.  Pupils  are  first  taught  to 
make  their  uniform  caps;  not  a  single  cap  during  the 
past  year  was  made  elsewhere.  This  task  off,  pupils 
turn  their  attention  to  hat  making  proper — cutting  the 
frames  of  bucram  and  wire,  making  them  into  all  shapes, 
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and  covering  v>itli  velvet  and  straw,  all  of  which  opera- 
tions are  largely  mechanical.  Then  comes  the  opportu- 
nity for  the  display  and  dcA^elopment  of  talent,  in  the  art 
of  designing  and  trimming,  to  which  course  there  is  no 
limit. 


SCIENTIFIC  COOKING. 

MISS  EVANS. 

The  Cooking  Department  is  completely  furnished  with 
a  modern  outfit. 

The  method  taught  is  a  most  practical  one,  comprising 
a  thorough  classification  and  chemical  anahsis  of  food 
products. 

The  work  being  done  'b^'  the  pupils  under  the  direction 
of  the  teacher,  not  only  gives  them  experience  in  cook- 
ing, but  also  teaches  them  the  other  household  arts. 

Occasionally  a  selected  class  gives  a  luncheon,  din- 
ner, or  "tea"  to  invited  guests,  which  thus  affords  them 
the  opportunity  of  demonstrating  the  art  of  serving  as 
well  as  of  preparing  dainty  dishes. 


MUSIC. 

]MISS  BOARDMAN.  MISS  BUSH.  *MISS  WILSON. 

JMISS  DALE.  MISS  SAMPEY. 

The  school  of  Music  has  for  its  object  the  foundation 
and  the  diffusion  of  a  high  musical  education  which, 
based  on  the  study  of  the  classic  masters,  embraces  wliat- 
ever  is  good  in  modern  art. 


♦Has  leave  of  absence  for  one  year. 
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The  candidate  for  graduation  is  required  to  have 
passed  her  Sophomore  examinations  in  the  literarv 
schools,  to  have  a  fair  knowledge  of  harmonj^  and  his- 
tory of  music,  and  to  perform  in  a  creditable  manner  se- 
lections from  Bach,  Beethoven,  Chopin,  Schumann, 

Recitals  are  given  once  a  month  for  the  benefit  of  stu- 
dents . 

COURSE  OF  STUDY — PIANO. 

Grade  I. — Primary  Technics ;  Loeschorn's  Studies,  op. 
84;  Kohler's  Studies,  op.  190;  Duvernoy's  Exercises; 
Studies  b}^  Burgmuller;  Easy  Pieces  by  Lichner,  Lange. 
Spindler,  Krause,  Kuhlau,  Reinecke. 

Grade  II. — Scale  and  Arpeggio  Studies;  Etudes  by 
Kohler,  Loeschorn,  Doring,  Lemoine;  Pieces  by  Gur- 
litt,  Reinecke  and  others;  Sonatinas  by  Clementi,  Kuh- 
lau. 

Grade  III. — Czerny's  Velocity  Studies;  Heller's 
Studies,  op.  45,  46  and  47;  Loeschorn's  Studies,  op.  66; 
Bach's  Easy  Inventions  and  Preludes;  Sonatas  by 
Haydn;  Pieces  by  Reinecke^  Gurlitt,  Scharwenka. 

Grade  IY. — CzernyV  Velocity  Studies;  Czerny's  Oc- 
tave Studies;  Cramer's  Studies;  Bach's  Inventions  and 
Preludes;  Sonatas  by  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven;  pieces 
by  Jensen,  Moszkowski,  (Chopin's  Waltzes,  ^Mendels- 
sohn's  Songs  Without  Words;  Tausig's  DaiW  Exer- 
cises. 

Grade  V. — Cramer's  Etudes;  dementi's  Gradus  Ad 
Parnassum;  Bach's  Preludes  and  Fugues;  Chopin's 
Waltzes,  Nocturnes,  Impromptus;  Mendelssohn's  Songs 
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Without  Words;  more  difficult  Sonatas  by  Beethoven; 
Pieces  by  Raff,  Scharwenka,  Paderewski,  Rubinstein, 
Leschetitzky,  Moszkowski,  Dvorak. 

Grade  VI.— Tausig's  Daily  Studies;  Bach's  Well  Teui- 
pered  Clavichord;  Etudes  by  Chopin;  Ballades  and 
Polonaises  by  Chopin;  Concertos  hy  Mozart,  Mendels- 
sohn, Beethoven ;  Pieces  by  Rubinstein,  Schubert,  Liszt, 
Grie«'   Schumann. 


VOICE  CULTURE. 

MRS.  CHASE. 

Grade  I. — Lessons  in  breathing  and  tone  placing;  ar- 
ticulation, enunciation  and  proper  position  while  sing- 
ing; sustained  tones,  scales  and  arpeggios;  solfeggios 
and  vocalises  from  Concone;  little  songs  from  the  best 
German,  English  and  American  song  writers. 

Grade  IL — Studies  in  rhythm,  phrasing,  etc. ;  exer- 
cises for  greater  fluency  and  facility;  vocalises  of  Mar- 
ches! and  Sieber;  songs  by  Lassen,  Hiller,  Mej^er-Hel- 
mund,  Chadwich,  Foote,  and  others. 

Grade  III. — Vocalises  and  solfeggios  of  Bordogni  and 
Nava;  more  difficult  songs  from  Schumann,  Schubert, 
Mendelssohn,  Franz,  Rubinstein,  Grieg,  Massenet,  and 
others. 

Grade  IV.— Study  of  the  Oratorios,  HandeFs  "Mes- 
siah," Mendelsshon's  ''Elijah"  and  ''St.  Paul,"  Haydn's 
"Creation,"  Gounod's  "Redemption,"  Bach's  "Passion 
Music,"  etc. ;  arias  from    German,  French    and   Italian 
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Operas  of  Wagner,  Mozart,  Weber,  Verdi,  Gounod,  Mas- 
cagni. 

A  new  and  special  feature  of  this  department  is  the 
sight  singing.  Great  emphasis  is  placed  u]3on  the  neces- 
sity of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  keys  and  signatures, 
this  being  the  foundation  of  sight  reading.  Blackboard 
exercises  and  charts  are  used,  together  with  instruction 
books  and  songs,  selected  from  the  best  authorities  in 
this  work.  Songs  in  unison,  and  in  two,  three  and  four 
parts,  are  taught. 

The  fee  in  this  department  is  |2.00 ;  no  charge  for  sight 


STEINGED  INSTRUMENTS. 

MISS  SAMPEY. 

Lessons  are  given  on  the  Violin,  Guitar  and  Mandolin. 


THE  SCHOOL  OF  DRAWING  AND  PAINTING. 

MISS  M.  S.   PINKSTON. 

In  this  department  a  knowledge  of  the  following 
branches  of  Art  can  be  gained :  Drawing  in  charcoal  from 
the  object  and  life,  simple  designing,  oil,  water  color, 
tapestr}^,  and  china  painting.  All  work  is  done  from  the 
object,  cast,  nature,  and  life,  no  copying  allowed  except 
in  tapestry  and  china  painting. 

To  secure  a  certificate  in  Art,  a  student  is  required  to 
have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  drawing,  to  be  able  to 
make  first-class,  well-finished  drawings  in  charcoal  from 
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the  cast  and  life,  to  understand  drawing  from  nature, 
and  to  paint  in  oil  from  life  and  still  life. 

The  department  is  divided  into  five  courses,  as  follows : 

First  Course — Charcoal  drawing  from  the  cast  and 
other  objects. 

Second  Course — Painting  in  oil,  water  color  or  pastel 
from  nature  and  still  life. 

Third  Course — Painting  from  life  (the  human  figure) 
in  oil,  water  color  or  pastel. 

Fourth  Course — Simple  designing,  which  is  divided 
into  four  elements.  (1)  Lines  and  geometrical  forms; 
(2)  flower  forms;  (3)  objects  of  use;  and,  (4)  the  animal 
and  human  form.  TliCvSe  different  heads  are  woven  into 
patterns  and  working  designs  for  use. 

Fifth  Course — China  painting.  To  secure  a  certifi- 
cate in  this  department  a  pupil  must  have  a  good  knowl- 
edge of  drawing,  learn  the  painting  of  china  in  all  of  its 
branches,  and  know  how  to  manage  and  fire  the  kiln. 

Certificates  will  be  granted  for  each  course  when  satis- 
factorily finished. 


GeiYeral  lAformdLtioiv. 


LOCATION. 

The  Alabama  Girls'  Industrial  School^  for  white 
girls,  was  located  at  Monteyallo,  Shelby  County,  on  the 
first  of  January,  1896. 

Monteyallo  is  situated  on  the  Southern  Railway  and 
in  the  geographical  center  of  the  State.  It  is  a  pretty 
and  picturesque  yillage.  Beautiful  scenery  abounds  in 
and  around  the  town.  The  bold,  gushing  springs  which 
burst  from  the  mountain  sides,  and  the  pure  mountain 
air,  render  it  a  yeritable  health  resort. 

The  citizens  are  zealous  to  promote  and  adyance  its 
welfare,  and  they  take  great  interest  in  the  comfort  of  the 
many  girls  who  come  here  to  seek  an  education. 

establishment  and  purpose. 

The  purpose  and  aim  of  this  school  is  set  forth  in  the 
new  Charter,  which  is  here  published  in  full. 

incorporated,     name,     rights. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
Alabama  that  The  Alabama  Girls'  Industrial  School, 
heretofore  established  at  Monteyallo,  is  hereby  declared 
to  be  a  body  corporate  under  the  corporate  name  of  ^'Ala- 
bama  Girls'  Industrial  School,''  and  by  that  name  may 
sue  and  be  sued,  contract,  take  and  hold  real  estate  and 
personal  property,  and  haye  all  the  powers  of  a  corpora- 
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TRUSTEES. 

tion  estaljlisliecl  to  carry  on  a  State  educational  institu- 
tion of  tlie  highest  grade  and  rank. 

Sec.  2.  That  said  corporation  and  school  shall  be  gov- 
erned and  controlled  by  the  Trustees  noAV  in  office  till 
their  several  terms  shall  expire,  when  successors  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  Governor,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  who  shall  each  hold  office  for  the 
term  of  six  j^ears,  and  until  their  successors  are  elected 
and  qualified.  Should  any  Trustee  die  or  resign  the 
Governor  shall  appoint  a  Trustee  for  the  unexpired 
term. 

PURPOSES. 

Sec.  3.  That  said  school  is  established  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  therein  instruction  in  the  liberal  arts  and 
sciences;  English  language  and  literature,  the  science 
and  art  of  teaching  as  a  profession;  music,  drawing, 
painting,  decorative  art,  botany,  horticulture,  floricul- 
ture, scientific  dairying,  cooking,  sewing,  dressmaking, 
millinery,  bookkeeping,  stenography,  typewriting,  tele- 
graphy and  any  and  every  other  branch  of  human  knowl- 
edge or  industry  by  which  women  may  live. 

POWERS. 

Sec.  4.  That  the  trustees  of  said  school,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  President  and  Faculty, 
shall  have  the  power  to  confer  regular  and  honorary  de- 
grees upon  such  persons  as  they  may  deem  worthy  there- 
of, and  to  grant  and  confer  degrees,  diplomas  or  certifi- 
cates of  proficiency  or  distinction  upon  such  students  as 
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may  be  entitled  thereto  under  the  laws  established  by  the 
Trustees  governing  this  subject. 

PRESIDENT. 

Sec.  5.  That  the  Trustees  shall  elect  a  President  for 
a  term  to  be  fixed  by  them,  who  shall  not  be  removed 
during  the  term  for  which  he  is  elected  except  for  just 
cause,  which  shall  he  explicitly  set  forth  in  writing  in 
the  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Trustees  and  ap- 
proved by  a  majority  of  all  the  Trustees.  No  person 
shall  be  eligible  to  the  office  of  President  unless  he  is  a 
graduate  of  some  college  or  university  of  well-known 
high  standing,  an  educator  by  profession,  of  good  moral 
character,  and  possessing  good  business  and  administra- 
tive qualifications,  and,  if  a  man,  mut  be  a  married  man. 
The  Trustees  shall  fix  the  salary  of  the  President  before 
electing  a  person  to  the  office,  and  shall  not  decrease  the 
amount  thereof  during  the  term  of  office  Avithout  the 
consent  of  the  President. 

DEPARTMENTS  AND  TEACHERS. 

Sec.  6.  The  Trustees  shall  establish  such  chairs  or 
departments  in  said  school  as  they  deem  necessary  and 
proper,  and  fix  the  salary  or  compensation  to  be  paid  to 
the  teachers  or  instructors  therein,  and,  upon  the  nomi- 
nation of  the  President,  may  elect  all  the  teachers  or  in- 
structors. Whenever  a  nomination  is  rejected  by  the 
Trustees,  the  President  shall  not  nominate  the  person  re- 
jected again  within  one  year.  Should  the  President  fail 
or  refuse  to  nominate,  the  Trustees  shall  have  the  power 
to  elect  such  teachers  or  instructors  as  they  deem  neces- 
sary or  proper. 
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SECRETARY. 

Sec.  7.  The  Trustees  shall  elect  a  Secretary,  Avho 
shall  hold  his  office  for  the  term  and  receive  such  com- 
pensation as  may  be  fixed  by  the  Trustees,  and  shall  per- 
form such  services  as  may  be  required  of  him. 

TREASURER. 

Sec.  8.  The  Trustees  shall  elect  a  Treasurer,  who 
shall  receive,  hold  and  pa^^  out  all  moneys  belonging  to 
said  school  or  that  may  be  paid  in  for  the  necessary  ex- 
penses of  any  student  in  said  sehool,  or  for  her  use  and 
benefit;  and  the  Treasurer  shall  hold  his  office  for  the 
term  and  receive  such  compensation  as  may  be  fixed  by 
the  Trustees.  Before  entering  upon  his  duties,  the  Treas- 
urer must  gove  bond  in  such  penalty  as  the  Trustees  may 
fix,  payable  to  The  Alabama  Girls'  Industrial  School, 
Avitli  conditions  that  he  faithfully  receive,  safely  keep 
and  lawfully  pay  out  and  promptly,  fully  and  fairly  ac- 
count for  all  moneys  or  choses  in  action  which  may  come 
to  him  by  virtue  of  his  office,  and  the  Trustees  shall  have 
the  power  to  require  a  new  bond  or  an  additional  bond 
whenever  they  judge  that  the  interest  of  the  school  re- 
quires it ;  and  shall,  whenever  the  funds  in  the  hands  of 
the  Treasurer,  or  about  to  be  received  by  him,  are  in  dan- 
ger of  being  lost,  remove  the  Treasurer  from  office  and 
take  from  him  all  funds  and  choses  in  action  belonging  to 
said  school  or  any  pupil  therein,  and  may  in  that  event 
appoint  a  temporarj^  custodian  with  bond  or  security  to 
hold  such  funds. 
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ACCOUNTS. 

Sec.  9.  The  Secretary,  Treasurer  and  all  other  offi- 
cers, agents  or  servants  of  the  school  who  are  required 
to  keep,  use  or  dispose  of  any  property  supplies  of  the 
school,  shall  keep  account  of  their  transactions  in  books 
to  be  furnished  by  the  Trustees,  which  shall  at  all  times 
be  open  to  the  inspection  and  examination  of  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Trustees  or  any  one  appointed  by  the  Trustees 
thereto,  and  any  person  withholding  any  book  or  books 
belonging  to  said  school  from  the  inspection  of  any  offi- 
cer entitled  to  examine  the  same,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor, and  shall  be  immediately  removed  from  his 
office  or  employment  by  the  President  or  Trustees. 

PUPILS  ADMITTED. 

Sec.  10.  That  any  white  girl  residing  in  Alabama  of 
good  moral  character,  in  good  health  and  of  sufficient 
physical  and  mental  development,  to  be  judged  of  by  the 
President,  and  over  the  age  of  fifteen  years,  who  shall 
comply  with  all  the  requirements  prescribed  by  the  Trus- 
tees, may  be  admitted  into  said  school,  and  upon  comple- 
ting the  course  of  study  prescribed  at  the  time  of  her  ad- 
mission to  the  satisfaction  of  the  faculty,  shall  receive 
the  degree  and  diploma  or  certificate  she  may  have 
earned.  Whenever  the  accommodations  of  the  school  are 
sufficient  to  admit  more  students  than  apply  from  Ala- 
bama, then  students  from  other  States,  Territories  or 
foreign  countries  may  be  received  and  instructed  in  said 
school  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  im- 
posed by  the  Trustees, 
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EXEMPTION  FROM  TAXATION. 

Sec.  11.  That  the  property  of  said  school  of  every 
kind  and  description  shall  forever  be  exempt  from  all 
taxeSj  municipal,  count}^  or  State,  and  from  all  local 
assessments.  The  President  and  all  other  teachers  and 
officers,  who  may  be  men,  are  exempt  from  jury  duty  and 
from  working  public  roads  or  streets;  and  the  salary, 
compensation  or  wages  of  all  officers,  teachers  and  serv- 
ants of  said  school  shall  be  exempt  from  the  process  of 
attachment  or  garnishment. 

FREE  STUDENTS. 

Sec.  12.  That  the  Trustees  of  said  school  shall  have 
the  right  to  appoint  one  student  from  each  Congressional 
district,  possessing  the  qualifications  hereinbefore  pre- 
scribed, who  shall  be  boarded  and  instructed  in  said 
school  free  of  all  charge  for  board,  washing,  lights,  books 
or  incidental  fees,  but  a  student  shall  not  be  eligible  for 
appointment  for  more  than  four  years. 

duties  of  students. 

Sec.  13.  That  as  far  as  may  be  practicable  students 
in  said  school  shall  be  employed  in  giving  assistance  in 
any  department  or  work  of  said  school  to  enable  them  to 
obtain  instruction  therein,  but  s,tudents  shall  be  em- 
ployed only  in  cases  and  to  the  extent  that  they  may  be 
able  to  render  efficient  service  without  injury  to  them- 
selves  or  to  the  school. 
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RIGHTS  CONFIRMED^  ETC. 

Sec.  14.  That  all  rights  of  property"  or  action  which 
may  have  accrued  to  said  school  before  the  approval  of 
this  charter  are  hereby  confirmed  and  preserved,  and  no 
grant  or  gift  of  any  valuable  thing  or  right  shall  fail  by 
reason  of  a  mistake  in  the  name  of  this  corporation  or 
school;  provided  the  intention  to  grant  or  give  to  this 
school  may  be  derived  from  the  words  used  in  designat- 
ing the  beneficiary  or  grantee.  That  all  poAvers,  rights 
and  remedies  granted  in  and  by  the  act  to  create  and  es- 
tablish an  industrial  school  in  the  State  of  Alabama  for 
white  girls,  approved  February  21,  1893,  and  in  any  act 
amendatory  thereof,  are  hereby  confirmed  and  preserved. 

INSTRUCTION  FREE. 

Sec.  15.  That  instruction  in  said  school  shall  be 
given  without  charge  to  all  pupils  admitted  who  are  resi- 
dents of  this  State ;  whenever  there  are  more  applicants 
for  admission  into  said  school  on  or  before  the  1st  day 
of  August  in  any  year  than  can  be  received,  the  pupils 
admitted  shall  be  apportioned  to  every  county,  according 
to  the  population  thereof,  as  shown  by  the  last  census. 

Approved  March  4,  1901. 
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The  school  enjoys  the  honor  of  being  the  first  of  the 
kind  ever  established  in  Alabama  for  girls.  Our  State 
has  never  entered  upon  a  grander,  nobler  work  than  this. 
The  school  is  intended  to  train  young  women  for  certain 
lines  of  work,  thus  preparing  them  to  cope  with  the 
Avorld,  should  they  ever  be  thrown  upon  their  own  re- 
sources. The  literary  department  is  especially  thorough, 
and  no  pupil  is  permitted  to  enter  advanced  classes  when 
she  is  deficient  in  the  elementary  branches.  A  great 
building  cannot  be  erected  upon  an  imperfect  foundation. 
No  effort  has  yet  been  made,  nor  do  we  think  it  wise,  to 
endeavor  to  establish  a  standard  that  is  too  high  for  the 
average  girl  to  reach.  The  scope  of  training  received  is 
broad,  and  as  fast  as  the  financial  conditions  admit  it  is 
constantly  being  'broadened  and  extended. 

First,  it  embraces  a  first-class  and  thorough  literary 
education.  This  ice  consider  indispensRhle  in  any  condi- 
tion in  life.  The  following  industrial  branches  are 
taught : 

Telegraphy,  Bookkeeping,  Typewriting,  Stenography, 
Dressmaking  and  Fancy  Needle  Work,  Millinery,  Scien- 
tific Cooking,  Art  in  all  its  branches.  Instrumental  and 
Vocal  Music.  Full  information  as  to  the  workings  of 
these  different  schools  can  be  had  in  the  Catalogue  under 
the  caption  of  these  departments. 

ADMISSION  OF  STUDENTS. 

Each  county  in  the  State  is  entitled  to  its  quota  of 
pupils  according  to  the  number  of  educable  Avhite  girls 
in  that  county.  Thus  far  it  has  been  possible  to  admit 
every  applicant   meeting   required   conditions.      Therq 
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were  representatives  during  the  session  of  1900-1901 
from  fifty  counties.  It  is  very  desirable  that  every  county 
in  the  State  shoukl  be  represented.  The  age  of  admission 
is  fifteen. 

Parties  desiring  to  enter  the  School  should  apply  for 
Catalogue. 

With  the  Catalogue  will  be  sent  two  application 
blanks. 

I  ]n  port  ant — Remember  that  pupils  of  last  season,  who 
expected  to  return,  must  make  formal  application,  as  if 
they  were  new  pupils.  To  insure  holding  3^our  place,  you 
must  make  the  application  by  filling  out  the  blanks  and 
mailing  to  the  President. 

No  pupils  admitted  for  less  term  than  the  whole  ses- 
sion, or  such  part  of  it  as  remains  after  the  date  of  en- 
trance. 

HOW  TO  REACH  MONTEVALLO. 

Montevallo  is  on  the  Southern  Eailway,  in  direct  con- 
nection with  Mobile,  Selma  and  Birmingham.  The  Louis- 
ville and  Nashville  road  crosses  the  Southern  at  Calera, 
seven  miles  northeast  of  Montevallo,  and  the  Mobile  and 
Ohio,  at  Maplesville,  twenty-three  miles  southwest. 

The  President  will  be  pleased  to  answer  directly  any 
inquiries  as  to  routes  and  schedules. 

COST  OF  ATTENDANCE  FOR  THE  ENTIRE  SESSION. 

The  cost  of  the  entire  session  for  the  regular  course, 
which  includes  Literary  Course  and  Industrials  (except 
Music  and  Art,)  Matriculation  Fee,  Medical  Fee,  Board, 
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Laundry,  Lights  and  Fuel,  is  |99.55,  paj-able  in  advance, 

or  on  the  following  terms : 

On  Entrance,  Sept.  19th. |30  00 

On  N^v.  15th 30  00 

On  Jan.  1st   25  00 

On  Feb.  15th 14  55 

Total |99  55 

This  amount  includes  the  following  charges  : 
Eight  Months'  Board  at  |10  00  per  month .  |80  00 
ThirtA^-three  Weeks'  Laundry  at  35c  a  week  11  55 

Matriculation  Fee 5  00 

Medical  Fee 3  00 

Total |99  55 

In  addition  to  the  above  the  following  extras  will  be 
charged  for,  payable  monthh^  in  advance : 

Instrumental  Music |  4  00 

Violin 4  00 

Mandolin  and  Guitar 2  00 

Vocal  Music 2  00 

Art 2  00 

Elocution 1  00 

The  following  are  free : 

Physical  Culture,  Dressmaking,  Stenography  and 
Typewriting,  Bookkeeping,  Penmanship,  Telegraphy, 
Scientific  Cooking,  ^Millinery,  Freehand  Drawing,  Sight 
Singing. 

No  pupil  is  admitted  to  classes  until  the  payment  re- 
quired has  been  made,  or  satisfactorily  provided  for. 
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All  contracts  are  made  for  the  session.  Matriculation 
and  Medical  Fees  will  in  no  case  be  refunded. 

No  money  will  be  refunded  to  pupils  leaving  before 
close  of  the  session,  except  in  case  of  sickness,  or  for 
good  cause  shown. 

TEXT  BOOKS. 

Text  books  and  school  supplies  will  be  kept  in  the 
Book  Room,  and  sold  to  the  pupils  at  cost.  Cash  must 
be  paid  for  these  suj)plies. 

REMITTANCES. 

Remit  by  New  York  exchange  whenever  possible, 
otherwise  by  post  office  or  express  money  orders.  When 
sending  checks  on  private  bank§,  always  make  them 
with  cost  of  exchange.  Make  all  checks  or  orders  pay- 
able to  F.  M.  Peterson,  President. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

Tests,  in  writing,  are  required  of  all  who  apply  for 
admission  to  the  different  classes  in  the  Literary  De- 
partment. New  students  are  requested  to  be  present  for 
examination  Tuesday,  Sept.  ITtli,  1901.  Written  ex- 
aminations are  conducted  at  the  end  of  each  term.  A 
pupil  receiving  an  average  grade  of  70  is  graded  '^fair" ; 
from  80  to  90  ^^good" ;  from  90  to  100  '^excellent."  One 
w'ho  fails  to  make  TO  is  not  considered  qualified  to  pass 
to  a  higher  class. 

BOARDING    ARRANGEMENTS. 

The  addition  to  the  Dormitory,  provided  for  by  the 
last  Legislature,  will  be  ready  by  the  opening  of  the 
school.     The  majority  of  girls  will  be  accommodated  in 
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the  Dormitory;  assignment  of  rooms  will  be  made  ac- 
i-ording  to  date  of  application.  Arrangements  will  be 
made  to  board  about  one  Imndred  in  private  families, 
living  just  outside  tlie  campus.  All  pupils,  whether  in 
tlie  Dormitory  or  in  private  families,  are  subject  to  the 
-aws  and  rules  of  the  school.  Pupils  are  not  allowed  to 
change  their  boarding  places  without  the  consent  of  the 
President. 

A  monitor  is  appointed  for  each  boarding  house  every 
month  whose  duty  it  ^\'ill  be  to  report  all  violations  of 
the  rules,  and  misconduct  of  au}^  kind. 

Study  hours  begin  at  7  o'clock  p.  m.  and  last  until 
9:30  p.  m.  At  10  o'clock  all  lights  must  be  out.  This 
rule  aj)plies  to  both  Dormitory  and  private  houses. 

Each  student  must  furnish  and  bring  with  her: 

1  pair  of  sheets. 

1  pair  of  blankets. 

1  pair  i)illow  cases. 

1  bedspread  or  comfort. 

6  towels  and  2  clothes  bags. 

1  pillow. 

Every  article  intended  to  go  in  the  laundry  must  be 
marked  plainly  with  the  owners  name  in  full,  and  with 
the  best  indelible  ink.  This  is  important.  One  and  a 
quarter  dozen  pieces  are  washed  weekly  for  pujDils  in 
the  winter  and  one  and  a  half  dozen  pieces  in  the  spring 
and  summer. 

Each  pupil  is  expected  and  required  to  keep  her  room 
in  order,  whether  in  the  Dormitory  or  at  a  private  house. 
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UNIFORMS. 

The  uniform  dress  is  a  navy  blue  Henrietta  or  Serge. 
There  being  so  many  shades  of  this  goods,  it  is  especially 
desired  that  the  goods  be  uniform  in  quality  and  color; 
therefore  the  goods  should  be  purchased  here,  and  made 
in  the  dressmaking  department.  All  necessary  ma- 
terial is  kept  in  the  dressmaking  department  under  the 
immediate  charge  of  Miss  Burke.  Only  one  qualit}^  of 
the  goods  is  kept,  which  sells  at  about  fifty  cents  a  jsu'd. 
The  dress  can  be  made  in  the  dressmaking  department 
by  the  pupil,  if  she  has  had  any  experience,  other^yise 
she  can  have  it  made  by  the  advanced  classes  at  a  cost 
of  11.50. 

The  uniform  hat  is  the  Oxford  caj),  made  of  the  dress 
material,  trimmed  with  black  cord  and  tassel. 

Local  pupils,  whose  boarding  arrangements  are  not 
controlled  by  the  school,  will  be  charged  a  fee  of  |10.00 
for  the  session.  This  covers  matriculation  fee,  and  is 
payable  in  advance. 

LIBRARY. 

Our  librar}^  is  in  its  infancy.  A  reading  room  will 
be  provided  the  coming  session,  furnished  with  news- 
papers and  magazines.  Our  friends  are  earnestly  re- 
quested to  co-operate  with  us  in  the  establishment  of  a 
suitable  library,  and  thus  aid  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
habit  of  reading. 

LIBRARY  COLLECTION. 

The  following  donations  are  hereby  acknowledged : 
Four  hundred  volumes:  Loan  Collection  of  the  Mon- 
tevallo  Studiosis. 
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'^Appleton's  EiiC3-clopedia,"  ^'Holy  Bible/'  Hon.  Sol. 
D.  Bloch. 

"•Colonial  Mobile/'  ^'Rambles  in  Historic  Lands/'  P. 
J.  Hamilton. 

''Prince  Eugenie  and  His  Times/'  '^Joseph  II.  and  His 
Court/'  L.  DeV.  Cliaudron. 

'^Father  Ryan's  Poems/'  John  F.  Powers. 

'^Cradle  of  the  Confederacy/'  Mrs.  Joseph  Hodgson. 

''Nave's  Topical  Bible,"  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  P.  Aber- 
nath}^ 

Tales  from  McClure  : 

(1)'  'The  West/'  (2)  "Romance/'  (3)  "Adventure/' 
"Rab  and  His  Friends/'  "Robert  Browning's  Poems/' 
bequest  of  Augusta  Hendrix. 

"Bibliography  of  Alabama/'  Thos.  M.  Owen. 

"History  of  Reformation/'  Geo.  G.  Gilliard. 

"Handbook  of  Alabama,"  Salford  Berney. 

"Geological  Surveys/'  Dr.  E.  A.  Smith. 

"Little  Women/'  "Little  Men/'  "Rose  in  Bloom/' 
"Eight  Cousins/'  "Lawrence's  Adventures/'  "Too  Rich/' 
"Thaddeus  of  Warsaw/'  "Ungava/'  Mrs.  S.  E.  Nabers. 

"John  Gildart/"  i\Irs.  M.  E.  Henry  Ruffin. 

"The  Origin  and  Growth  of  the  English  Constitu- 
tion/" 2  vol.,  Hannis  Taylor. 

"The  Red  Cross,"  Mrs.  J.  P.  Furness. 

"Judith,  the  Daughter  of  Judas,"  ''In  Memoriam  Mar- 
garet E.  O'Brien  Davis,"  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  O'Brien. 

"Report  of  Commissioner  of  Education,"  Vols.  I  and 
II,  1897-98." 

"Senate  Journal,  1892-93,"  Sol.  D.  Bloch. 

"White  and  Black  Under  the  Old  Regime,"  Victoria 
V.  Clayton. 
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Contributions  of  magazines  and  books  are  respect- 
fully requested. 

Y.  w.  c.  A. 

There  is  a  flourishing  Young  Women's  Christian  As- 
sociation connected  with  the  school.  Two  religious 
services  are  held  each  week.  A  number  of  Bible  classes 
are  organized,  and  earnest  efforts  are  made  to  enlist  all 
in  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  and  in  the  development 
of  Christian  character. 

OFFICERS  FOR  1901-1902. 

Miss  Lena  P.  Peterson,  President. 

Miss  Shelby  Carson  Garrett,  Vice-President. 

Miss  Mamie  Ross  Pinkston,  Treasurer. 

Miss  Tettie  Jane  Henley,  Recording  Secretary. 

Miss  Nannie  Shivers,  Corresponding  Secretary. 

DTSCIPLINE. 

We  seek  the  highest  good  of  our  pupils,  and  so  we  in- 
sist upon  prompt  and  respectful  obedience  to  all  in 
authority.  The  end  sought  in  discipline  is  self-control. 
The  law  of  the  school  is  the  law  of  kindness,  of  love;  and 
\ye  prefer  to  have  our  pupils  will  themselves  to  be  obedi- 
ent,, rather  than  to  enforce  obedience  by  punishment 
i-nd  demerit. 

Reports  of  progress  and  deportment  are  made  bi- 
monthly. 

GENERAL  REGULATIONS. 

The  State  does  not  desire  to  extend  the  privileges  and 
advantages  of  this  Institution  to  pupils  who  do  not  in- 
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tend  to  reniaia  during  the  entire  Session.  The  charges 
are  so  low  that  almost  any  one  can  take  advantage  of 
them,  and  take  the  full  session's  course. 

Leave  of  absence  can  only  be  given  on  written  con- 
sent of  the  parents  or  guardian,  addressed  to  the  Presi- 
dent direct,  and  only  on  most  urgent  and  important  oc- 
casions. The  sanction  and  consent  of  the  President 
must  then  be  obtained.  The  President  reserves  the 
right  to  refuse  these  requests  should  he  deem  it  best  for 
the  interest  of  all  concerned. 

The  absence  of  a  girl  from  her  class,  even  for  a  day, 
has  a  very  demoralizing  effect,  and  throws  the  other 
students  behind  in  their  studies,  and  is  a  heavy  tax  on 
the  teacher.  The  co-operation  of  the  parents  and  guar- 
dians is  earnestly  requested  in  regard  to  this  important 
matter. 

Should  you  have  any  grounds  of  complaint,  write 
frankly  to  the  President,  a  personal  letter,  and  much 
trouble  and  annoyance  can  thus  be  avoided  on  both 
sides.  Be«ar  in  mind,  children  often  become  homesick 
and  write  without  restriction.  Due  allowance  should 
be  made  for  their  immaturity  and  inexperience.  Their 
welfare  is  the  subject  of  our  constant  attention. 

There  is  little  necessity  for  pocket  money,  except  for 
articles  needed  for  actual  use,  and  parents  should  in- 
quire for  what  purposes  money  is  wanted. 

It  will  also  be  well  for  them  to  require  an  itemized 
account  of  all  money  spent  by  their  children ;  it  makes 
them  more  systematic,  and  teaches  them  lessons  of 
economy. 

Keligious   services   are   held   every  morning  in   the 
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Chapel^  at  which  the  Facult}^  and  pupils  are  required  to 
be  present. 

All  pupils  are  required  to  attend-  Sunday  School,  and 
the  church  of  their  choice  once  every  Sunday. 

There  are  four  Protestant  churches,  viz :  Methodist, 
Baptist,  Presbyterian  and  Episcopal. 

Each  pupil  must  provide  herself  with  a  ladies'  mack- 
intosh or  gossamer,  a  pair  of  rubbers  and  an  umbrella. 
These  articles  can  be  purchased  here  at  reasonable 
prices,  after  pupil  arrives. 

Pupils  are  positively  ]3rohibited  from  making  ac- 
counts at  stores  in  town.  Merchants  and  parents  are 
requested  to  co-operate  Avith  the  institution  in  the  en- 
forcement of  this  rule. 
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Commencemeivt  Exercises. 

program:  jyLK. 


Sunday,  May  12,  11:00  A.  M. 

Commencement  Sermon. 
Rev.  J.  H.  McCoy,  Huntsville,  Ala. 

Sunday  Afternoon,  4:00  P.  M., 

Address  Before  Y.  W.  C.   A., 

Col.  Sam'l.  Will  John,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Monday.  May  13,  8:00  to  10:00  A.  M.,  and  3:00  to  5:00  P.  M. 
Exhibition  of  Industrial  Departments. 

Monday,  May  13,  10:00  A.  M., 

AoDRESs  Before  Industrial  Departments. 

Hon.  A.  A.  Kincannon,  Columbus,  Miss. 

Df.livery  of  Certificates  to  Graduates  in  Industrial  Departments. 

Tuesday,  May  14,  9:00  A.  M. 

Baccalaureate  Address. 

Hon.   Phares  Coleman,  Montgomery,  Ala. 

Delivery  of  Certiitcates  to  Graduates  in  Literary  and  Normal 

Departments. 

Announcements. 
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ADDENDA 


Speech  delivered  by  Hon.  A.  A.  Kincannon,  President 
of  tlie  Mississippi  Industrial  Institute  and  College. 

Mr.  President,  Young  Ladles  of  the  Alabaina 

Girls^  Industrial  School,  Ladles  and  Gentlemen : 

In  the  thrilling  introduction  to  Mr.  James  Lane 
Allen's  "The  Keign  of  Law/'  in  his  description  of 
hemp  culture,  there  is  a  very  vivid  portrayal  of 
the  exultance  the  sower  feels,  Avlien,  in  the  wild  March 
weather,  he  flings  the  seed  into  the  soft  brown  earth. 
His  heart  swells  as  he  thinks  of  the  result  of  the  sowing. 
He  knoAvs  that  all  the  powers  and  forces  of  nature,  how- 
ever mighty  they  be,  will  minister  to  the  germination 
and  growth  of  the  little  seeds  and  co-operate  with  him 
in  his  toil.  He  knows  that  the  sunlight  will  clasp  them 
with  golden  arms;  the  dews  will  kiss  them  with  silver 
lips,  and  the  winds  will  blow  Avooingiy  above  them,  until 
the  life  held  in  their  dark  clasp  will  spirit-like  break 
from  its  prison,  and  embody  itself  in  the  growing  plant. 
He  knows  that  the  Pervid  heat  of  summer,  the  swirl  of 
the  rain,  the  mighty  swing  of  the  earth  through  her  or- 
bit, the  very  storms  rending  "the  mad  naked  summer 
nights  with  the  few  large  stars,"  the  autumn  showers 
with  their  spectral  mists,  will  develop  the  plant,  mature 
it,  strengthen  its  libers,  until  at  last  they  are  fit  to  be 
woven  into  the  linen  that  shall  clothe  the  human  form, 
and  twisted  into  the  strong  cordage  that  shall  hold  the 
sails,  when  the  ship  strains  through  billow  and  storaa 
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to  its  port  and  carries  the  freights  of  men  to  all  the  is- 
lands of  the  seas.  As  he  thinks  of  these  results,  Mr, 
Allen  says,  exultance  and  joy  till  his  heart,  and  he  flings 
the  dark  discs  with  glad  and  rythmic  hands.  Much  the 
same  feeling  fills  the  heart  of  the  speaker  when^he  ad- 
dresses an  audience  like  this.  Only  the  exultance  is 
mingled  with  reyerent  fear  and  a  sense  of  deep  responsi- 
bility. Yov  the  speaker  is  sowing  not  mere  material 
seed,  whose  product  is  certain,  hut  eternal  ideas,  Ayhose 
results  he  cannot  wholly  foretell,  and  he  sows  not  in  the 
dumb  brute  soil  of  earth,  but  in  human  hearts.  Each 
idea  that  the  speaker  adyances  is  a  seed  that  may  waken 
into  a  deed,  and  be  potent  for  shaijing  a  life's  conduct  on 
earth,  and  a  souFs  destiny  throughout  eternity.  Do 
you  wonder,  then,  my  young  friends,  that  I  feel  a  mingled 
fear  and  pleasure,  as  I  stand  here  to-day  to  address  you 
upon  the  threshold  of  your  liyes,  and  endeavor  to  sow 
intellectual  seed  which  I  hope  will  bring  forth  good 
grain,  and  be  co-operatiye  with  the  plan  that  God  has 
mapped  out  for  the  goyernment  of  the  uniyerse  and  the 
deyelopment  of  man's  destiny?  When  I  was  inyited  by 
my  esteemed  friend,  your  distinguished  President,  to 
make  this  address,  I  was  most  concerned  with  what  sub- 
ject I  could  choose  that  would  put  forth  this  result)*  Of 
course,  I  know  that  a  sp^e^di  is  iiot  a  sermon,*  but  it 
should  be  heJi^ful  a^d  Ji^oductiye  of  good,  otherwise  it 
should  not  bi^^S^der  I  haye  concluded  that  the  subject 
best  adaptecf  for  such  a  time  and  such  an  audience  is 
^^The  American  Woman  as  a  Toiler.'' 

Max  O'Rell,  the  most  gifted  and  the  most  critical  oc- 
cupant of  the  French  platform,  recently  said  to  a  party 
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of  distinguished  gentlemen  in  a  prominent  Southern 
cit3^,  that  if  he  could  be  'born  again  he  would  unhesitat- 
ingly be  born  an  American  woman.  The  reason  as- 
signed for  this  singular,  but  apparently  sincere  expres- 
sion, was  that  the  American  woman  is  more  honored 
and  has  wider  opportunities  than  any  other  individual 
in  the  civilized  world. 

Mr.  Brice,  the  great  English  writer  and  teacher,  in 
reporting  his  observations  upon  the  institutions  of  the 
United  States,  remarks  that  the  American  woman  may 
find  it  necessary  to  take  a  greater  number  of  steps  in  the 
march  of  progress  than  the  American  man,  but  she 
keeps  up.  He  further  remarks  that  the  ^'American 
Working  Woman"  is  universally  respected  and  admired. 
He  then  institutes  a  comparison  between  American  and 
European  women,  which  results  in  a  conclusion  favor- 
able to  the  former.  Both  of  these  men  are  critics,  whose 
right  to  criticise  is  universally  recognized,  because  they 
speak  by  intellectual  authority.  Like  all  thoughtful 
students  of  history,  they  guage  a  people  by  the  virtue 
and  intelligence  of  its  womanhood. 

If  we  should  seek  the  causes  which  have  produced 
the  American  woman  in  her  present  mental  and  moral 
virility,  the  search  would  not  end  with  a  study  of  the 
characteristics  of  our  colonial  dames.  The  forces  which 
have  culminated  in  that  matchless  combination  of 
strength  and  grace,  known  as  the  American  woman, 
were  actively  at  work  long  before  Plymouth  Rock  be- 
came the  Pilgrim's  altar,  or  the  Virginia  settler  won  his 
wife  without  wooing,  by  means  of  the  tobacco  plant. 
These  forces  antedate  these  historic  incidents  by  many 
generations. 
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All  of  tbe  centuries  which  have  gone  have  contributed 
to  the  development  of  the  American  Avoman,  and  as  she 
stands  in  the  red  daAvn  of  the  Twentieth  century  she  is 
at  once  both  the  product  and  the  heir  of  all  the  centuries. 
Pleasing  as  would  be  the  task  of  discussing,  in  exteiiso, 
the  conditions  out  of  which  the  American  woman  has 
been  evolved,  neither  assignment  of  subject  nor  allot- 
ment of  time  on  this  occasion  would  warrant  the  effort 
to  do  so.  If  1  were  asked  to  name  the  cause  which  has 
contributed  most  toward  the  development  of  the  Ameri- 
can woman  I  would  immediately  answer,  the  necessity 
and  the  right  of  her  ancestry  to  work. 

Since  leaving  the  Garden  of  Eden,  the  daughter  of 
Eve  has  been  forced  to  earn  her  bread  in  the  sweat  of 
her  face  just  as  has  the  son  of  Adam.  In  all  ages  she 
hag  toiled  for  herself  and  for  others.  With  savage  races 
she  has  been  the  drudge  and  burden  bearer;  while  with 
civilized  people,  unfortunately  for  the  world,  she  has 
not  always  been  man's  equal  as  a  toiler. 

The  careful  student  of  so'cial  phenomena  observes,  that 
nations  become  great  and  powerful  in  the  same  ratio  as 
their  women  are  developed.  The  converse  of  this  propo- 
sition is  true.  Olive  Schreiner,  in  a  recent  article  on 
^'The  Woman  Question,"  uses  the  following  forceful 
language :  '^In  ancient  Greece,  in  its  superb  and  vigorous 
youth,  its  womanhood  was  richly  and  heavily  endowed 
with  duties  and  occupations.  Not  the  mass  of  the  wo- 
men alone,  but  tlie  King's  wife  and  the  Prince's  daugh- 
ter do  we  find  going  to  the  well  to  bear  water,  cleansing 
the  household  linen  in  the  streams,  feeding  and  doctor- 
ing their  households,  manufacturing  the  clothing  for 
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their  race,  and  performing  even  a  share  of  highest  social 
functions  as  priestesses  and  prophetesses.  It  was  from 
such  mothers  as  these  that  sprang  that  race  of  heroes, 
thinkers  and  artists  who  laid  the  foundations  of  Grecian 
greatness.  These  women  underlay  their  society  as  the 
solid  and  deeply  buried  foundations  underlay  the  more 
visible  and  ornate  portions  of  a  great  temple ;  making  its 
structure  and  persistence  possible.  In  Rome,  in  the 
days  of  her  virtue  and  vigor,  the  Roman  matron  labored 
mightily  and  bore  on  her  shoulders  her  full  half  of  the 
social  burden,  though  her  sphere  of  labor  and  influence 
was  ever  somewhat  smaller  than  that  of  her  Teutonic 
sisterhood,  whose  descendants  were  finally  to  supplant 
her  own. 

"From  the  vestal  virgin  to  the  matron,  the  Roman  wo- 
man in  tlie  days  of  the  nation's  health  and  growth,  ful- 
filled lofty  functions  and  bore  the  whole  weight  of  the 
domestic  toil. 

'^Among  the  Jews  in  the  days  of  their  health  and 
growth  we  find  their  women  bearing  the  major  weight 
of  agricultural  and  domestic  toil — full  always  of  labor 
and  care^from  Rachael,  whom  Jacob  met  and  loved  as 
she  watered  her  father's  flocks,  to  Ruth,  the  ancestress 
of  a  line  of  Kings  and  heroes,  whom  her  Boaz  first  noted 
laboring  in  the  harvest  fields;  from  Sarah,  kneading 
and  baking  cakes  for  Abraham's  prophetic  visitors,  to 
Miriam,  herself  prophetess  and  singer,  and  Deborah, 
who,  judging  Israel  beneath  her  palm  tree,  gave  rest  to 
her  land  for  forty  years.'' 

Other  illustrations  could  be  given,  but  these  suflflce 
to  establish  the  fact  that  the  Greeks,  the  Romans  and 
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the  Jews  aeliievecl  national  vigor  tlirough  the  impelling 
forces  of  their  \\'onien.  As  soon  as  they  circumscribed 
the  sphere  of  their  women  decay  immediately  followed. 
If,  then,  labor  for  Avomen  is  essential  to  national  growth, 
is  it  not  wise  to  giye  women  the  widest  possible  oppor- 
tunities? Why  should  they  be  restricted  to  any  giyen 
field  which,  ]3ercliance,  may  be  overcrowded  ?  If  woman 
possesses  capabilities  which  may  convert  her  into  a  pro- 
ducer, why  deprive  society  of  the  wealth  she  might 
create?  If  she  can  be  utilized  to  advantage  in  the  indus- 
trial and  business  world,  why  require  her  to  sit  supinelj^ 
in  the  domestic  circle  where  all  her  talent  and  time  may 
not  be  needed?  If  necessity  forces  her  beyond  the  con- 
fine of  social  conventionalities,  why  not  make  a  virtue 
of  necessity  and  fit  her  for  a  broader  and  better  service? 
It  is  cause  for  rejoicing  that  American  women  have  al- 
ready come  into  possession  of  privileges  which  in  many 
countries  are  accorded  only  to  men. 

While  no  accurate  record  has  been  kept  as  to  the  in- 
dustrial development  of  American  women  until  within 
the  last  sixty  years,  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  she 
has  always  been  a  very  busy  woman.  A  gifted  writer 
has  compiled  the  following  very  interesting  account  of 
women  as  professional  workers: 

''In  tlie  various  trades  and  professions  the  progress 
which  the  sex  has  made  during  the  last  fifty  3'ears  is 
most  pronounced.  At  the  present  time  there  are  nearly 
4,000,000  Avomen  employed  in  gainful  occupations 
throughout  the  United  States,  whereas  in  1870  there 
were  only  1,836,288  so  employed,  or  less  than  half  as| 
many.     Going  still  further  back,  there  were  not  more 
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than  500,000  women  in  the  United  States  who  would  be 
classed  as  bread-winners  in  1850. 

"In  the  above  year  there  was  only  one  profession  open 
to  the  fair  sex,  viz. :  that  of  school  teaching.  Even  the 
enjoyment  of  this  professional  privilege  was  restricted 
in  a  large  measure  to  New  England,  and  throughout  the 
balance  of  the  country  it  was  a  rare  sight,  indeed,  to  wit- 
ness of  a  woman  engaged  in  teaching  'the  young  idea  how 
to  shoot.'  Of  course,  about  the  home  circle  she  was 
something  of  a  preceptress,  but  it  very  seldom  happened 
that  either  fate  or  inclination  forced  her  to  assume  the 
arduous  role  of  school  teacher.  What  a  marvelous 
change  has  taken  place  in  that  time  in  the  status  of  the 
fair  sex.  To-day  there  are  260,000  female  school  teach- 
ers in  the  United  States,  constituting  a  vast  intellectual 
army.  In  1870  there  were  only  84,047  school  teachers 
among  the  fair  sex,  while  in  1850  there  were  barely  more 
rban  15,000  or  20,000.  From  the  records  of  the  Census 
Bureau  the  following  table,  showing  the  progress  made 
by  the  sex  between  the  years  1870  and  1890  is  obtained  : 

1870.  1890. 

Architects    1  22 

Artists  and  teachers  of  art 412  10,815 

Authors,  literary  and   scientics   per- 
sons         159  2,725 

Chemists,  assayists  and  metallurgists         0  39 

Dentists    24    ,  337 

Designers,  draughtsmen,  inventors.         13  305 

Engineers  (civil,  mech.,  elec,  (min.)  0  133 

Journalists    35  888 

INIusicians  and  teachers  of  music ....   5,735  34,519 

Officials    (government) 414  4,875 
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Physiciacs  and  surgeons   527  4,557 

Professors  and  teachers 84,047  245,066 

Theatrical  managers,  showmen,  etc.       100  634 

Veterinary  surgeons 8  479 

Other  professional  service 8  479 

Total    92,257  311,687 

It  is  safe  to  predict  that  the  census  of  1900,  which  is 
not  3"et  available,  will  show  a  phenomenal  increase  over 
these  figures.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  table  that 
women  are  engaged  in  almost  everj^  professional  employ- 
ment. As  lawyers,  phj^sicians,  civil  engineers,  musi- 
cians, actors  and  authors,  they  have  not  only  shown 
their  ability  to  cope  with  men,  but  in  numerous  instan- 
ces they  have  risen  to  the  very  highest  round  of  the  i3ro- 
fessional  ladder.'' 

But  Avhat  progress  has  the  sex  achieved  in  commercial 
and  industrial  lines?  This  question  is  easily  answered. 
In  1870  there  were  19,228  women  in  the  United  States 
who  earned  their  living  as  stenographers,  clerks,  book- 
keepers, cashiers,  telegraph  operators  and  so  forth ;  but 
to-day,  through  such  development  of  modern  progress 
as  the  telephone  and  typewriter,  there  are  no  less  than 
250,000  women  employed  in  the  various  departments  of 
trade  and  commerce.  In  mechanical  and  manufactur- 
ing pursuits,  the  progress  of  the  sex  is  equally  manifest. 
Without  multiplying  figures  there  are  five  times  as  mam' 
women  bookbinders  to-day  as  there  were  in  1870;  four 
times  as  many  boot  and  shoe  makers;  and  seven  times 
as  many  employed  in  box  making.  Between  1870  and 
1890  over  400,000  names  were  added  to  the  list  of  mil- 
liners in  this  country.    In  1870  there  was  not  a  single 
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woman  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  lace,  according 
to  the  census  of  that  year,  while  in  1890  there  were  4,435. 
In  1890  there  were  2,000  women  employed  in  the  potter}^ 
business,  16,000  in  shirt-making  establishments,  25,000 
in  silk  manufacturing,  and  28,000  in  tobacco  industries. 

Altogether  the  progress  made  b}^  women  between  the 
years  1870  and  1890  in  mechanical  and  industrial  lines 
shows  a  marvelous  gain.  So  far  as  government  positions 
are  concerned,  there  is  not  a  single  department  of  the 
service  in  which  women  are  not  found  except  in  the 
army  and  ji^yj. 

From  the  figures  above  cited  it  is  evident  that  the  fair 
sex  is  yearly  becoming  more  independent  and  self-sus- 
taining. Nor  can  it  be  said  that  our  veneration  of  the 
womanliood  of  the  country  is  less  than  it  was  some  fifty 
years  ago.  On  tlie  contrary,  it  has  deepened,  if  such  a 
thing  is  possible,  with  the  courageous  efforts  which  the 
sex  has  made  for  its  advancement.  While  there  are 
some  faults,  of  course,  in  the  record  of  progress  which 
our  women  have  made  during  the  last  half  century,  it 
is  nevertheless  as  a  whole  entitled  to  commendation.  It 
is  estimated  that  fully  75  per  cent,  of  the  VN^omen  em- 
ph)yed  in  business  or  industrial  pursuits  received  train- 
ing in  industrial  schools  or  as  apprentices. 

In  our  beloved  section  the  educational  and  industrial 
conditions  which  surround  our  young  women  are  cer- 
tainly of  the  happiest  nature.  Foremost  in  its  veneration 
of  womanhood  the  South  has  led  the  van  in  recognizing 
^^'oman^s  property  rights  and  in  the  establishment  of  in- 
stitutions especially  designed  to  broaden  the  oppor- 
tunities and  usefulness  of  its  young  women  by  training 
them  in  the  industrial  arts. 
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With  a  chivalry  peculiar  to  themselves  Southerners 
always  respect  and  generally  grant  the  requests  of  their 
women.  In  response  to  a  demand  for  higher  culture  on 
the  part  of  our  girls,  in  1882,  the  Trustees  of  a  Southern 
University  opened  wide  its  doors  to  the  daugh- 
ters of  the  South,  and  invited  them  to  come 
and  sit  at  the  feet  of  the  learned  doctors  who 
filled  its  chairs.  The  next  year,  the  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  colleges  followed  this  worthy  example  of  that 
University,  and  invited  the  sisters  of  its  students  to 
unite  Avitli  their  brothers  in  studying  scientific  agricul- 
ture and  kindred  branches. 

The  results  of  these  departures  from  old  time  lines 
have  been  beneficial  and  gratifying  to  the  South.  Eager 
still  to  open  the  gateway  to  other  fields  of  endeavor,  the 
women  of  the  South  demanded  separate  institutions  for 
the  especial  benefit  of  our  daughters.  In  obedience  to 
this  wish,  and  with  characteristic  grace,  in  1884  the 
Legislature  of  Mississippi  founded  the  Industrial  Insti- 
tute and  College  for  white  girls ;  an  example  already  fol- 
lowed hj  Alabama,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  and  Texas,  These  schools  have  made 
an  indelible  impress  upon  the  citizenship  of  the  com- 
monwealth. ^Nlore  than  20,000  students  have  thus  fiir 
partaken  of  advantages  thus  offered,  while  the  increas- 
ing demand  for  admittance  has  urged  the  Boards  of 
Trustees  to  largely  increase  their  teaching  force  and 
dormitory  capacity. 

In  addition  to  their  superior  work  in  fitting  teachers 
for  service  in  the  common  and  graded  schools  of  the 
State,  they  are  annually  sending  into  various  business 
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and  industrial  pursuits  their  complement  of  well 
equipped  business  women  who  not  only  adorn,  but  who 
elevate  the  vocations  which  they  enter. 

The  Industrial  Institutes  and  Colleges  have  under- 
taken to  correct  the  popular  fallacy  that  industrial  edu- 
cation carries  with  it  no  idea  of  mental  culture.  This 
error  on  the  part  of  many  well  meaning  but  misguided 
people  has  done  much  to  retard  women  in  their  efforts 
to  fit  themselves  for  industrial  pursuits.  It  is  entirely 
apparent  that  a  woman  who  cannot  spell  correctly ;  who 
cannot  properly  construct  an  English  sentence;  who  is 
not  versed  in  the  rudiments  of  commercial  arithmetic; 
and  who  is  not  conversant  with  business  forms,  can 
never  succeed  as  a  stenographer  and  typewriter,  al- 
though she  may  acquire  phenomenal  speed  in  dictation 
or  copying.  Nor  can  an  ignorant  man  succeed  in  any 
business  sphere  any  more  than  can  an  ignorant  woman. 
Mental  culture  is  an  essential  precedent  to  industrial 
training.  Failing  to  appreciate  this  fact,  the  business 
world  has  readily,  naturally  perhaps,  dropped  into  the 
error  that  women  as  a  class  cannot  achieve  success  in 
business  lines.  Hundreds  of  young  women  bearing  the 
stamp  of  the  schools  throughout  the  South  are  daily  re- 
futing this  fallacy  by  meeting  the  exacting  demands  of 
critical  business  men.  In  addition  to  the  potent  influ- 
ence for  good  which  these  Colleges  are  exercising  by  dig- 
nifying and  ennobling  labor  among  women,  they  are  also 
exerting  a  more  powerful  though  subtle  and  less  ob- 
vious influence  in  their  far  reaching  effects  upon  the 
homes  which  they  touch.  Every  girl  who  remains  long 
enough  under  the  influence  of  such  an  institution  as  to 
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imbibe  the  industrial  idea  will  become  an  uplifting  fac- 
tor in  the  home  in  which  she  is  reared,  or  in  which  she 
may  exercise  the  office  of  wife  and  mother. 

Positive  as  has  been  the  usefulness  of  the  Industrial 
Colleges  in  establishing  and  emphasizing  upon  the  pub- 
lic mind  in  our  section  the  industrial  feature  in  woman's 
education,  its  possibilities  have  been  limited  by  peculiar 
conditions.  The  South  is  an  agricultural  section.  Its 
business  interests  have  been  confined  to  narrow 
channels.  Its  people  are  conservative.  The  industrial 
awakening,  however,  ever^^where  apparent,  is  a  prophecy 
of  better  things  for  the  industrial  woman.  The  Avorld  is 
rapidly  learning  of  our  marvelous  resources.  Our  mag- 
nificent forests,  swayed  by  the  breezes  of  the  Mexican 
gulf,  seem  to  beckon  the  capitalist  to  our  midst.  The 
cotton  of  our  rich  fields  needs  only  the  touch  of  art  to 
enhance  its  value  and  uses  a  thousandfold.  It  takes  no 
prophet  to  see  that  the  South  must  soon  become  the 
leading  manufacturing  section.  The  building  of  tex- 
tile schools  at  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Colleges 
of  the  South  will  hasten  the  fortunes  of  the  industrial 
v»oman.  These  schools  will  quickly  demonstrate  that 
cotton  is  the  conquering  rival  of  silk  in  all  of  its  varia- 
gated  beauties.  Such  a  demonstration  will  so  quicken 
the  building  of  factories  that  every  woman  who  puts  her 
brain  into  her  hands,  whether  it  be  to  guide  a  shuttle 
or  design  a  pattern,  will  find  constant  and  remunera- 
tive employment.  The  Industrial  Colleges  covet  the 
task  of  supplying  the  demand  which  will  be  thus  cre- 
ated. 

The  public  school  curriculum  should  be  so  modified 
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that  our  girls,  as  well  as  our  boys,  should  receive  in- 
struction in  some  industrial  branch.  None  will  gainsay 
the  proposition  that  all  girls  in  the  common  schools 
should  be  given  a  thorough  course  in  freehand  drawing, 
even  if  nothing  more  in  this  direction  should  be  under- 
taken. 

As  already  said,  the  prime  object  of  educating  woman 
industrially  is  to  make  her  independent.  If  a  trade  is 
a  good  thing  for  a  boy  why  should  it  not  be  a  good  thing 
for  a  girl?  i.  e.,  wh.y  should  not  a  girl  be  taught  some 
useful  occupation  which  would  fit  her  to  cope  Avitli  any 
emergency  in  life? 

If  Industrial  education  were  universal  among  women 
there  would  be  less  business  in  the  divorce  courts  of  the 
country,  and  the  harrowing  spectacle  of  a  young  woman 
seeking  an  incongruous  marriage  as  a  refuge  against  the 
ills  of  incompetency^,  would  be  rsivelj  witnessed. 

A  beautiful  story  is  told  of  Queen  Victoria  and  the 
Duke  of  Wellington.  The  old  Duke  had  called  at  Vic- 
toria's home  on  some  matter  of  business.  Victoria,  then 
an  innocent  miss  of  tender  years,  climbed  upon  the 
Duke's  knee  and  caressing  him  affectionately,  as  women 
are  wont  to  do  when.the^^  have  wishes  to  gratify,  asked 
if  he  had  forgotten  that  that  was  her  birthday  and  if  he 
had  brought  her  a  present.  After  teasing  her  for  a  few 
minutes,  the  Duke  drew  from  his  pocket  a  beautiful 
(/old  thiinble  which  he  presented  to  her  Avith  the  injunc- 
tion that  she  should  learn  to  sew.  Practising  this  pre- 
cept, the  future  Queen  of  the  British  Empire  became  an 
expert  seamstress. 

Being  as  good  a  wife  and  mother,  as  she  was  a  Queen, 
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she  required  all  of  her  daughters,  not  only  to  cut,  fit 
and  make  garments,  but  also  to  perform  other  useful  do- 
mestic duties.  The  Queen  knew  full  well  that  fortune  is 
a  fickle  friend,  and  as  a  Avise  parent  she  put  a  weapon 
into  the  hands  of  her  daughters  which  will  protect  them 
against  any  possible  poverty.  The  good  Queen's  exam- 
ple is  commended  to  any  mother  who  ma}^  be  skeptical  as 
to  the  yalue  of  industrial  training  for  girls. 

It  would  be  manifestly  improper  to  treat  this  subject 
from  the  manual  yiew  alone.  The  woman  who  acquires 
independence  by  mental  labor  according  to  the  well  de- 
fined principles  of  Political  Economy  is  a  producer  and 
must  be  so  recognized.  xVll  women  cannot  acquire  tech- 
nical industrial  training,  but  all  women  who  contribute 
to  their  own  maintenance  or  that  of  others,  are  laborers. 
Any  training  which  renioyes  woman  from  the  sphere  of 
dependence  converts  her  into  an  industrial  factor. 

The  woman  \\'ho  writes  a  book  which  enlightens  the 
mind  and  elevates  the  heart  makes  a  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  the  sum  of  human  wealth.  The  Avoman  AA^ho  com- 
poses a  song  or  an  air  which  stimulates  the  warrior  to 
deeds  of  daring,  or  Avliich  gives  solace  to  some  troubled 
heart,  is  a  producer  of  the  highest  order.  The  woman 
Avho  bakes  a  loaf  of  Avholesome  bread,  certainl}^  employs 
as  great  skill  as  the  man  avIio  tills  a  field  of  AAdieat ;  the 
Avonian  AA^ho  sings  a  lullaby  performs  a  greater  service  to 
the  State  than  the  orator  avIio  SAvays  a  listening  Senate 
by  the  Avitchery  of  his  eloquence,  and  she  is  as  much  en- 
titled to  a  wreath  of  bay  as  the  hero  Avho  Avins  a  battle. 

Industrial  training  for  AA^omen,  Avhether  manual  or 
mental,  if  rightly  directed,  tends  at  last  toAvards  the 
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home.     Any  training  which  educates  Avoman  away  from 
the  home  is  pernicious. 

While  former  restrictions  are  being  removed  and  wo- 
man is  having  a  fair  chance  in  all  proper  fields  of  hu- 
man endeavor,  the  home  must  be  preserved  in  its  integ- 
rity. 

There  are  some  tendencies  in  feminine  industrial  fields 
which  are  dangerous.  Opportunity  is  often  mistaken 
for  unbridled  license.  Unhappily  for  society,  many  wo- 
men, thrown  upon  their  own  resources,  seek  to  pass  be- 
yond the  pale  of  woman's  divinely  limited  sphere.  Such 
women  always  hurt  and  never  help  any  worthy  cause. 
In  the  unequal  contest  of  life,  every  good  woman  who 
runs  the  race  alone  is  entitled  to  and  receives  the  homage 
of  all  good  men.  In  this  busy  world  of  ours  there  are 
limitless  positions  of  usefulness  and  honor  for  the  well 
trained  woman,  but  in  the  social  economy  there  seems 
to  be  no  place  for  the  superficial  or  ignorant  woman. 

Labor  dignifies  and  elevates  womankind;  but  it  mat- 
ters not  what  training  a  woman  may  receive ;  it  matters 
not  Avhat  skill  a  woman  may  acquire ;  it  matters  not  how 
broad  a  woman's  culture  may  be;  she  must  always  con- 
form her  life  to  the  Divine  Will.  Women  everywhere 
should  eschew  that  training  which  scoffs  at  the  business 
of  home-making,  which  underrates  the  domestic  virtues. 
The  best  training  for  woman  is  that  which  fits  her  for 
nature's  sphere,  for,  after  all,  it  is  through  the  home  that 
Nations  and  Republics  become  great.  In  every  land 
where  men  are  great  and  women  are  good,  the  home 
stands  first  in  the  National  heart. 


MontevallOf  Ala. 
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Announcements — 1901-1902. 


^^  ^^  ^^^ 


Entrance  Examinations 
Fall  Term  begins        i* 
Christmas   Holiday 
Spring  Term  begins 
Meeting  of  Board         »> 
Commencement  ** 


September  17,   1901 

September  18,    1901 

December  21^28,  1901 

January  13,  1902 

May  12,  1902 

May  1M3,  1902 


